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for a moment oo the curioas pheaomenon and vhen returned to 
Crohns. where I lit a fresh pipe, refilled my glans, took dowa old 
“ Bartoo’s Anatomy of Melaacholy,” from the shelves, and sat down to 
wait patiently for Jack’s retura, I read, and smoked, and drank uatil | 
after the clock had strack eleven, then, being very tired, and feelin 
sure my host would be detained all re up the door-chaia 
sought my new bed-room.—Conclusion next week. 
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PIPES AND TOBACOO. 
Concluded. 


Quotations at second-hand are never very trastwortby, and it seems 


Wifficalt to credit with more direct kaowledge, than such as may be de- | the 


tial quotation fa the “ Roman Wall,” sach writers as 
pay Spy jek achernl fournal, who, after referring to Mr, Crofton Cro- 
ker’s signal refutation of “ this absard notioa,” couples m: with Dr. 
Brace as “inclined to assiga such pipes to an age long prior to that of 
Elizabeth and Sir Walter Raleigh.” It might be aoreasonable to blame 
a coatributor of editorial notes to the Arche } Journal for overlook- 
ing @ paragraph in the Proceedings of the Scottish Antiquarvs, of date @ year 
earlier than his note, with records that “Dr. Wilson communicated 
notice of the discovery of various of the smal! tobacco-pipes popularly 
termed ‘Celtic’ or ‘ Elfia pipes,’ in digging the foundation of a new 
school house at Bonningtou, in the i diate viciaity of Edinburgh. 
Along with these were found a quantity of bodles or placks of James 
VL, which he exhibited with the pipes, and at the same time expressed 
bis belief that they probably supplied a very trustworthy clue to the date 
of this somewhat carious p Ae of minor antiquities.” This more ma- 
tared opinion of 1853 lay out of the way, and might not be noticed by 
the Archeological Journalist, as it would assuredly have been over- 
looked by the zealous Roman, quite as much as the following contioua- 
tion of the original quotation so aptly abridged to the proportions of his 
classic tanic. Bat any writer who looked in its own pages, for the opini- 
ons set forth on this subject, in the “Prehistoric Annals of Scotland,” 
would have found that the abbreviated quotations in the “ Roman Wall” 
and elsewhere, only give one side of the statement, and that, after re- 
ferring to an sticle In the Dublin Penny Magazine, the inquiry is thus 
summed up :— 





“Phe conclusion arrived at by the writer in that magazine is, that | de 


these Danes’ pipes are neither more nor lesa than tobacco pipes, the 
smallest of them pertaining to the earliest years of Queen Elizabeth’s 

when the rarity and value of tobacco readered the most diminu- 
tive bow! sufficiently ample for the bos ey so costly a luxury. 
From this he traces them down to the reign of Charles II. by the locrea- 
ing dimensions of the bowl. It is not improbable that these couclusions 
may be correct, notwithstanding the apparent indications of a much ear- 
lier origio, which circumstances a ¢ on their occasional discovery 


have to suggest. 

“The following description of a curious Scottish memorial of the lax- 
ury would, however, seem at least to prove that we must trace the intro- 
duction of tobaceo into this country to a date mach nearer the discovery 
of the new world by Columbus than the era of Raleigh's colonisation of 
Virginia. The grim eld keep of Cawdor Oastle, associated in deflance of 
chrosology with King Dancan and Macbeth, is augmented like the ma- 

of such Sco fortalices, by additions of the sixteenth century. 
one of the apartments of this latter erection, is a stone chimney, richly 
carved with armorial bearings and the grotesque devices common oa 
works of the period. Among these are a mermaid playiag the harp, a 
monkey blo @ horn, a cat playiag a fiddle, and a fox smoking a tobacco 
pipe. There can be no mistake as to the meaning of the last lively repre- 
tation, and on the same stone is the date 1510, the year in which the 
w the castle ie ascertained to have beea built, and in which it may 
be Jamaica was settled by the Spaniards.” 
thas even at the very first,—while “ at a lois to determine to 
what pei the curious relics called Dane’s or Elfia pipes beloaged,” 
and consequently aveidiag a dogmatic assertion on a subject * left for 
further jovestigation,”— furnished a tolerably sigoifieant indication of 
my inclination to assign to such nicotian relics a post-Columbian intro- 
dation to Britain ; and ae wees at a later period given une- 
opinion of their modern origin: | 


“ Dip rue Axcteyts Smoxe '—The question as to whether ape eg 
known to the ancients has just been started in Germany by the publica- 
tion of a drawing contuined in the Recueil des iquités Suisses of Baron 


pressly declares to be smoking piper. The authors of the ‘ History of 
the ton of the Grisons’ had already spoken of these objects, but 
classified them among the instruments made use of by the sootheayers. 
The Abbé Cochet, in his work on Subterracean Normandy, mentions hav- 
ing found similar articles either whole or in fragment, in the Roman ne- 
cropolis near Dieppe, which be at first considered as belonging to the 
seventeenth centary, or perhaps to the time of Henri III. and Henri IV. 
The Abbé, however, afterwards changed his opinion on reading the work 
of Dr. Collingwood Bruce, entitled ‘The Roman Wall,’ in which the 
whether the Pipes discovered at Pierce Bridge, 
aces where Roman stations were 

ged to Romans? Dr. Wilson, in his 
Archeology of Scotland, states that tobacco was only introduced as a 
superior kind of narcotic, and that hemp was already known to the an- 
cients as a sedative. bn sane in Scotland by Dr. Wilson might 
have served for using this latter substance. M. Woochter, in his ‘ Celtic 
Monuments of Hanover,’ says that clay pipes from 6 to 8 inches in length 
had been found ia tombs at Osnabruck, which proved that the ancients 
smoked. M. Keferstein, in his ‘Celtic Antiquities,’ boldly declares that 
the Celts emoked. Klemm, in his * History of Christian Europe,’ states 
the smoking of intoxicating plants was known to the Scythians and Afri- 
eans long b. fore the in'rodaction of tobacco into Europe. Herodotus, in 
speaking of the Seythians, does not go quite so far, but mentions that the 
pete tae hee red-hot stones and inbaled the vapour sent 

. itis thought by Baron de Bonstetten that the pipes of 
pany gives the drawing were ased before the introduction of tobacco 
to Barone.” 


” 
This is by ao means the first time that classic authorities have been | | 


of the antiquity of smoking. Inthe i 


example, a learned treatise aims to prove, on the catherity vf Here. & 


4otus (lib. L Sec. 36.) Strabo, (iib. vii. 296), Mela, (2. 
( Ke oo ( A Pomponius Mela, (2.) and 


? 
Be 


their su’ waeilee ae furnished @ substitute for the 
su this and other fancied supplies of the 

te’ or ae | of that as a remedy for cough (Nat. 
Hist. xxvi. 16,) Pliny says :—* aride cum radice fumus per arun- 
dinem, baustus et devoratus, veterem sanare dicitur tissim ; sed in sin- 
| es haustus - : - est.” bor eaeere, Seta more 
an a proof antiquity of a process a mes or tteam 
of certain planta, for medicinal poses, whee te recomesended in a 
treatise on “ the Vertaes of Colefoot” in the Historie of Plants, by Rem 
bert Dodoene, translated and published in Sogland in 1578. “ The par- 
fame of the dried leaves,” says he, “ layde upon quicke coles, taken {ato 
the mouth through the pipe of a funnell, or tunnell, helpeth suche as are 
troubled with the shortness of winde, and fetehe their breath thick» or 


ny, Quoted im the North British 





ry from 
the public libraries. In N. and Q., vol. IL, p. 154, mach curious informa- 
tons cociaey given Fate the covumed ue of tebsocn, enciontty, end ta 


to 
the East. I 150, Its Eastern finds a contradiction autho- | smoke 
rity of Lane, still more of Dr. sleyer of Kom m — 








often.”’ So far, however, is this ancient process from indicating a mode 
of iahaling herbs, ia any sense eqaivaleat to the American luxary by 
which it may be supposed to have beeu superseded, that it is by no means 
banished, even now, from the of aacient female kerbalists and 
domestic medicinera, whom I have known recommend the inhalation of 


There is no question, however, that many plants have been employed 
since the introduction of the practice of smok- 


ing. The slight astringency and diuretic qualities of polytrichum and 
« Bryacece, \ed to their use formerly ia medicines, aad the practice 
was once common, as I have been assured, in Annandale, and other bor- 
der districts of Scotland, and is not even now wholly obsolete, of smoking 
dried sph latifolium, or the obtusifolium and others of the mosses 
which abound in the marshy bogs. So also the millefolium or yarrow, 
one of the various species of the genus Achillea, and several of the herbs 
which from their shape and the velvet surface of the leaves, are popu- 
larly known by the name of mouse ear, have long supplied to the Euglish 
ruetic aa economic substitute fur tobacco; just as the sloec, hawthora, 
sage, and other leaves have furnished a native apology for the tea plant. 
But the “ time immemorial” to which such practice extends probably 
falls far short uf well ascertained dates when tobacco and the tob 








among other novelties deacribes wi at the playhouse, prac- 
tice, as then newly borrowed from the of “ Here,” 
he says, “ and everywhere 


the 
which rendered the contents of the smallest 
than to any economic habits in those who indulged ia the novel luxury. 





pipe were both recognised as gifts of the new world tothe old. But itis 
curious to note, thatone of the anciently dited substitutes for to- 
bacco: the coltefoot, appears to have beea employed to adulterate it 
almost as soon as it came into use in Eng Dame Urala, in 
Ben Jonson’s “ Bartholomew Fair,” (1614,) thas addresses ber dull tap- 
ster :—* I can bat hold life and soul together with this, aad a whiff of 
tobacco at most, where’s my pipe now? not filled, thoa errant incubee ! 
congde Look to’t sirrah, you were best ; threepeace a pipe full, I will ha’ 
made, of all my whole balf-pound of tobacco, aad a gaarter of a-pound 
of coltgfoot mix’t with it too, to itch (eke) itout, I that have dealt so 
long in the fire will not be to seek iu smoke now.” 
he libraries of Canada furnish very sleader means for dallying with 
the Bibliograpby of the nicotian art. But som: of the references made 
above may be thought to bear oa the subject, and the very terms ia 
whieh the royal au of the “ Couaterblaste” assails it as a novelty of 
such recent origin “as this present age can very well remember both the 
first author forme of its introduction,” scem sufficiently clear evi- 
moe that smoking was uok wrt Senege Seeeermerm eam 
continent. Spain doubtless first enjoyed the novel laxury ; probably— 
at the latest,—not long after the commencement of the sixteenth century. 
The year 1560 is assigned for its introduction into France, and most 
commonly that of 1586,—ia which Admiral Drake’s fleet returned from 
the attack on the west Indian Islands—for its reaching England. But 
though ia all probability only beginning at these dates to attract special 
atteation, the custom of smoking tobacco cau scarcely be supposed to 
have remained unk to the Spaniards before the close of the fifteenth 
century, or to have failed to have come under the notice 
and lishmen at an early period thereafter. When at length fairly in- 
troduced into England, it met witha ready weleome. So early as 1615, 
we find the poet, Joshua Sylvester following in the wake of the 
royal counter: with his :—* tobacco battered, and the pipes sbat- 
tered about their ears that idly idiolizge so base and barbarous @ weed, or 
at leastwise overlove so loathsome a vanity, by a volley of holy shot 
thundered from Mouat Helicon,”’—tolerable proof of the growing favour 
for the “ weed.” The plant itself was speedily oe over aud culti- 
vated in various districts, till prohibited by an act of Parliament; and 
Pepys, in his Diary,—referriug to Wiachcombe, in Gloucestershire, 
where tobacco is affirmed to have been first raised in England,—under 
the date, Sepramsbee 19th, 1667, mentions the information communicated 
to him by his cozen, Kate Joyce : “ now the life-guard, which we thought 
a little while since was sent a into the country about some insurrec- 
tion, was seut to Winchcombe, to spoil the tobacco there, which it seems 
the people there do plant contrary to law, and have always done, and 
still been under force and danger of having it spoiled, as it hath been 
oftentimes, and yet they will contiaue to tit.” 
Acother entry of the same indefatigable 
not only of the early faith in the an’ irtues 
also of the no less early mode of using it in England according toa 











he costly nature of the luxury has been assumed omy 
explanation alike of the minate size of the original tobacco pipe,—whieh 
in all probability secured for it in later times its desigaatioa of * Elfia”’ 


other kind which may perhaps be though 

and no less Daring a visit to part of the Minnesota 
Territory, at the of Lake Superior, in 1855, it was my good fortane 
to fall in with a party of the Saultaax ludians,—as the Chippeways of the 


far west are most frequently —and to see them engage in 
their native dances, in foot-races, and other sports, and among the rest 
the luxury of the pipe. It is scarcely 


to remar 
papacy - aay a ee 
r weapon, while pipe ept ia tobacco pouch, gene- 
rally formed of the shin sf tome emall animal 
huug at bis belt. But what struck me as most noticeable was that the 
lodians in smoking, did not 
the nostrils ; and this, Mr, Paul 
of the Indians of the north west, among whom he 
Red River settlement to the shores of the Pacific. 
By this means the narcotic effects of the tobacco are greatly increased, 
in so much eo that a single pipe of stroug tobacco smoked by an lodiau 


prepared 

wiuterberry, or tea berry, (coltheria procumbens,) has @ aroma, 
which may have had soue influence oa ite selection. ladians of 
north west ascribe to it the 
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emalla tity of w suffices to iutoxicate althou 
always ny fdiny f- ~y tpt my 
from drinking. 

on 


Shvcusam of inerensing Cnaction of the tchenge Semns 

vous system, by ex them through the nostrils, though now chiedl 
confiasd to the lndinas of thin quatinent, appears te 4 
a a of tobacco was introduced into the old 
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works of an a aaage in which totaeco is ditinedy . from epigrams and satires 
atated to have by Frank nations, in the year | before the of of the same date, eighteen years 
1609. sae date, were attended by pages, with pipes and to ehicn they ameked ca 


Io this opinion I am further coafirmed by observing the same miniature 
characteristics mark various specimens of antique native pipes of a pe- 
culiar class to which I have already referred as found ia Canada, and 
which appear to be such as, in all probability were in use, and furnished 
the models of the Eaglish clay pipes ef the sixteenth century. But if 
the date thus assigned for the earliest English clay pipes be the true 
one, it has an important bearing on a much wider question ; and as a 
test of the value to be attached to popular traditions, may suggest the 
revision of more than one archeological based on the trust- 
worthiness of such evidence. A contribator to “ Notes and Queries,”’ 
quotes some doggrel lines printed in the “ Harleian Miscellany” in 1624, 
where speaking of the old times of King Harry the Eighth, smok- 
ing is thus ludicrously desuribed as a recent novelty :— 
~ Nor did that time know 

To puff and to blow, 

In a piece of white clay 

As you do at this day, 

With fier and coale 

And a leafe in a hole !” 


These lines are ascribed in the original to Skelton, who died in 1529, 
and by a course of reasoning which seems to ruc somewhat in a circle, 
it is assumed that they cannot be his, because tobacco was not introduced 
into England “ till 1565 or thereabouts.’ Brand in his “ Popular Anti- 
quities,” ascribes its introdaction to Drake in 1586; while the old keep 
at Cawdor, aiready referred to, with its eculptured reynard aad his pipe, 
would my be back to 1510, and by implication still nearer the fifteenth 
century. peculiar a custom as , would no doubt, at first be 
chiefly confined to such as had 
from whence it was borrowed, until ite 


use, the smoker who had not acquired an Indian pipe along with the 
“ Indian weed,” would have to depend on chance, or his own in, ally, 
for the materials requisite for its enjoyment, Hence an old diarist 
ing about 1680, tells us of the tobacco smokers :—“ They first bad silver 
pes, bat the ordi cort made use of a walnut shell and a straw. I 
ve heard my father say that one pipe was handed from man to 
man rouad the table. Within these thirty-five *twas scandalous 
for a divine to take tobacco. It was then sold its weight io silver. 
I have heard some ef our yeomen neighbours say, that when they went to 
market they culled out their biggest shillings to lay in the ecales against 
the tobacco ; now the customs of it are the greatest his majestie hath.” 
Io the interval between the primitive walout-shell pipe, or the single 
clay pipe for a whole company to partake of the costly luxury, and this 
Se Oe ee of had 
pe 68 Se eee y bod undergone such alterations 
form as were requisite to them to its later mode of use. Their 
et eee i 
pipe appears to have been regarded, in the seventeenth century as the 
role implement a _ nd smoker's Ao 
terrogatories, pri 's Recreations,a rare miscellany of | 
thus quaintly sets forth this idea :— ‘et 
“ If all the world were sand, 
Oh, then what shoald we lack’o ; 
ve’ there were no 
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in strange 
relics,—but in a sufficient number of cases with 
them as suffice to assiga these also to the sixteenth 
turies. At a date so comparatively recent as that of the revolution of 


end of the teenth Mary we find them described in Scottish statis. 
reports as “ pi w a later date, ttract 
wider etteation; it fe fowed that, ia total > baw rv ee Ag 
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mast 
confess that the full consideration of all the bearings of this disclosure 
of the sources of modern popular bellef has greatly modified the faith I 
Seooeulh etn rtharedtenadiibaamnatomdT The 
same means elsh triads, poems, like the 
Duan De Sporades pom, ~ dg efron 
mory of the elder home of the Saxons in the Gleeman’s song, could trans- 
mit, by oral tradition alone, the chronicles of generations, now 
depend so entirely on the chronic of the press, that they 
cannot be trusted with the most traditions of a single centary. 
parm lies to very modern centaries ; but treacher- 
ousness eee pea a 
illustrated by the fact, that we search in vain amoug the Indians of 


‘act, 
continent for any tradition of the first intrusion of the whi 
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WAS WILLIAM PITT A WHIG? 


The new volume of the £ contains a life of Pitt 
by Lord He claims Pitt as a Liberal statesman, who but for 
the accidents of European politics would have forestalled Earl Grey with 
8 Reform Bill. The greatest master of Parliamentary government who 
ee eee caatetdan tek wan Genet aa 
cupation with affairs of state less truly vigorous of than he might 
have been had there been more time allowed for quict and 
of knowledge and judgment. He wee carried aay Uy the rush 
feeling in the couutry consequent on the French revolution, and in- 
stead of taking a decisive course as leader or resister of the movement 








Lord Macaulay tells the ef. Pitt with his customary skill, select- 
ing his incidents from first to with a distinct reference to the main 
ideas he is enforcing. We are reminded of the child of seven, who when 
bis father was made Earl of Chatham said, “ I am glad that I am not the 
eldest son. I want to in the House of Commons like papa.” At 
eo SS I ee ee Pitt’s 

A preserved at Chevening, character. 
Stee wee lore The whole plot is ; and it is remarkable 
that the interest, sach as it is, turns on a contest about a on 
From the private teachi to which deticate health bad coafined him’ as 
a boy, and rom the tutorship of Pretyman at Pembroke Hall, Pitt derived 
an extraordinary stock of knowledge. His liking for mathematics was a 
passion. and be could read at first Lycopbron’s “ Cassandra.” He 
was trained to read the ancient gg mms tn paar these 
English, after glancing through their pages. study he gave 
ee ee lee pe Ke minutely the 
ages he ST lamer atath He was intimate 
with a few Boglish writers, and in Miltoa his favourite was the 
debate in He looked to the House of Commons as bis 
pee pe ey een tebe The wits of Brookes’s af- 
terwards said, when they saw how sonorous elocation fascinated 
country gentlemen, “ he was taught by his dad on a stool.” The whole 
Seay so cemes ewe Vide Netes and Queries, vol. 
X., p- 





1859. 

















bent of his genius and education tended to the making of a famous 
leader of the House of Commons, who would find there all the happiness 
aud labour of his life. 

At the age of twenty-two he made his first speech in the House in fa- 
vour of Burke’s plan of economical reform. “ Pitt will be one of the 
first men ia Parliament,’”’ said a member of the opposition to Fox. Fox 
answered, “ He isso already.” Very soon afterwards the young bar- 
rister with three bundred a year was refusing the lucrative Vice-Trea- 
surersbip of Ireland, and declariog ly that be would accept no post 
that did not entitle bim to a seat in Cabinet. In his twenty-fifth year 
Pitt was already “the greatest subject that England had seen during 
many generations. He domineered absolutely over the Cabinet, and was 
the favourite at once of the Sovereign, of the Parliament, and of the nation. 
His fatber bad never been so powertul, nor Walpole, nor Marlborough.” 
Lord Macaulay points out the drawback consequent upon the fact that 
Parliamentary government, of the whole art of which Pitt was the great- 
est master that bas ever existed, in government by speaking. Some im- 

ection is inherent in the noblest of all human institutions. For the 
ouse of Commons Pitt bad a hereditary, an infantine love. Through 
his whole boyhood the House of Commons was never out of bis “ thoughts, 
or out of the thoughts of bis instructors.” The stock of knowledge that 
he brought with him into the House was wonderful for the age at which 
he entered, but he never afterwards had leisure to increase it. For all 
his wants as a speaker upon public affairs, whose great object was to 
produce a good Parliamentary case, he had wits ready to make availuble 
the stores of other men. “ Legislation and administration,” Lord Macau- 
Isy tells us, “ were with him secondary matters. To the work of fram- 
ing statutes, of negotiating treaties, of organising fleets and armies, of 
sending forth bm arene he gave only the leavings of bis time and the 
dregs of his fine intellect.” His pride offended some of bis political as- 
sociates, but by a blameless private life, and hd enriching others with the 
wealth and honours that he never bestowed on himself, he secured the good- 
will of the middle-class in England. His pride, too, “ was that of the 
magnanimous man eo finely described by Aristotle in the Ethics, of the 
man who thioks himself worthy of great things being in truth worthy.” 

No educated man with equal power ever bestowed so little thought as 
Pitt on behalf of art or literatare. “ Even Dundas,” says Lord Macau- 
lay, “‘ who made no pretension to literary taste, and was content to be 
considered as a bard-headed and somewhat coarse man of business, was, 
when compared with bis eloquent and classically educated friend, a Me- 
cenas or a Leo. Dundas made Burns an excizeman with seventy pounds 
a year ; and this was more than Pitt, during his long tenure of power, 
did for the encouragement of letters,’’ 

The seventeen years of Pitt’s first administration Lord Macaulay di- 
vides into two nearly ~_ parts. Before the outbreak of the great 
French Revolution, which alone checked Pitt’s design of carrying a bill 
for the improvement of the representative system, “ nothing could be 
milder or more strictly constitutional than the Minister’s domestic ee 
my ++++. On one occasion, and one alone, Pitt, during the first half of 
a jong administration, acted in a manner unworthy of an enlightened 
Whig.” This was in the debate on the Test Act, when he stooped to gra- 
tify others by talking, with littls heartiness indeed, and with no aspe 
rity, the lan or a Tory.” He had also so little animosity towards 
the French that he was called in the House of Commons a degenerate 
son, and told “that his partiality for the hereditary foes of our island 
was enough to make bis great father’s bones stir under the pavement of 
the Abbey.” After 1792 “ he was a lover of Lynas and freedom, driven 
by a stress against which it was hardly possible fur any will or any in- 
tellect to struggle, out of the course to which bis inclinations pointed. 
+++» The charge of apostacy is grossly unjust. A man ought no more 
to be called an — because his opinions alter with the opinions of 
the a body of his contemporaries, that he ought to be called an ori- 
ental traveller because he is always going round from west to east with 
the globe and everything that is upon it. 

Pitt’s military administration Lord Macaulay characterises as “ that 
of adriveller.” He “tried to find a middle path, and he found one 
which united ol! that was worst in both extremes.” His incapacity made 
only the more icuous bis extraordinary abilities, His talent as a 
Parliamentary er was great enough for the covering of every disas- 
ter. “Thus through a long and calamitous period every disaster that 

without the walls of Parliament was regularly followed by a 
triumph within them.” We need not bere follow the narrative to its sad 
end in thore last days of Pitt with what bis friend Wilberforce called the 
Austerlitz look, the distress of the dying statesman at the gloomy 
prospects of the country. Lord Macaulay himself thus in the closing 
paragraph sums up bis narrative : 

“The memory of Pitt has been assailed, times innumerable, often 
jastly, often unjustly ; but it bas suffered much less from his assailanis 
than from his eulog For, during many years, his name was the ral- 
lying cry of a class of men with whom, at one of those terrible conjunc- 
tures which confound all ordi distinctions, he was accidentally and 
pers sig Apron ge but to whom, on almost all great question of 
principle, he was diametrically opposed. The haters of parliamentary 
reform called themselves Pittites, not choosing to remember that Pitt 
made three motions for parliamentary reform, and that, though he 
thought that such a reform could not safely be made while the 
passions excited by the French Revolution were raging, he never uttered 
a word indicating that he should not be prepared at a more convenient 
season to bring the question forward a fourth time. The toast of Pro- 
testant ascendency was drunk on Pitt's birthday by a set of Pittites who 
could not but be aware that Piit had resigned his office because he could 
not carry Catholic emanci; The defenders of the Test Act called 
themselves Pittites, though they could not be ignorant that Pitt had laid 
before George the Third bh for om ay Be T 
Act. The enemies of free trade called themselves Pittites, Pitt 

deeply imbued with the doctrines of Adam Smith than 





whose eloquence was never m: y dieplayed thaa when he 
e of the w: of the negro. This mythical Pitt, who resembles the 
genuine Pitt as little as the C of Ariosto resembles the Charle- 


osto 
magne of Eginbard, bas bad bis day. History will vindicate the real 
man from calumny dieguised under the semblance of adulation, and will 
exhibit him as what he was, a minister of great talents, honest in- 








HODSON OF HODSON’S HORSE. 
(Conciuded. ) 

Bat this daily repulsing attacks cannot be allowed to go on: cannot 

we have something to say to attacking them? So the general thinks, 


|, assisted 
a plan for taking Delbi. “We drew up our scheme and gave it to the 


general, who highly , and will, I trust, cerry it out; but how 
times —_ four subalterns are called upon to suggest 
@ means 


, when 
carryiog out so vitally important an enterprise 
which the safety of toe empire 4 ” i sas dmg 
Simple but * perfectly feasible” plan of four subalterns ; blow o 
with powder, and go in with ba and that there 
mistake about it I volunteer to lead 











































by me and two more engineers, to submit 


may be no 
assault (wholly uomindfal of 


159 








night and found the kind old man by my bedside covering me carefully 








This colonel, too, with no notion of retreating, is a candid man; goes 


up from the draught.” But on June 20th (bronchitis notwithstanding) I | straight to the general on his return, aud begs to thank our Lieutenant, 


am up and at work again, for the Sepoys have attacked our rear to-da. 


y, | and to say he hopes for no better aid whenever he bas to Jead; unlike 


and though beaten as usual, Colonel Becher (Quartermaster-General) is | some persons under whom we have served. “ The jgeveral bas begged 


shot through the right arm, and Daly (commanding Guides) hit through | me to give up the Guides, and not the quarter-master- 


eral’s office. 


the shoulder. So the whole work of the Quartermaster-General’s office | You at least will rejoice that it greatly diminishes the risk to life and 
is on me, and the general begs me as a personal favour to take command | limb, which, I confess, lately has been excessive in my case.” 


of Guides in addition. I at first refused, but the general was most ur- 
gent, —* on the ground that the service was at stake, and none | 26), and our blood is running fire. ‘There will be a da 


was so fit, 


leading my dear old Guides again in the field. 


News of Wheeler’s surrender—of the massacre four days later (July 
of reckoning 


, &e. Ido feel that we are bound to do our best just now | for these things, and a fierce one, or I have been a soldier to vain.” An- 
to put things on a proper footing ; and after consulting Seaton and Nor- 
man, I accepted the command. How —— will gnash his teeth to see me| well; “he is patient and ge 


cther fight on the 24th, and Seaton down with chest-wound, but doing 
nile in suffering as a woman, and this helps 
his recovery wonderfully.”...... Thanks for the flannel waistcoats; but 


And so we fight on, literally day by day, for now “ our artillery offi-| as for you aod Mrs. ——— coming to camp as nurses, no, “ Unless any 


cere themselves say they are outmatched by these rascals in accuracy 
and rapidity of fire ; and as they have unlimited eupplies of guns, &c.,| from coming to camp. They would all very s 
they are quite beyond us in many respects. We are, ia point of fact, re- | in the very 


unforeseen emergency sbould arise, I would strongly dissuade any lady 
peedily become patients 
itals which they came to serve and would so willingly 


duced to oe holding our own ground till we get more men.” Still we| support. The flannel garments are invaluable, and this is all that can be 


don’t feel at a) 


like givingin. “ The wounded generally are doing well, | done for us by female bands at present... ... You say there is a great 


poor fellows, considering the heat, dirt, and want of any bed but the dry | difference between doing one’s duty and running unnecessary risks, and 
ground. Their pluck is wonderfal, and it is not in the field alone that ya say traly ; the only question is, whrt is one’s duty. Now, I might, as 


you sce what an English soldier is made of. One poor fellow who was 


have more than once, see things going wrong at a time and place when 


smoking his pipe and laughing with the comrade by his side, was asked, | I might be merely a spectator, and not ‘on duty,’ or ordered to be there, 


what was the matter with him, and he anewered in a lively voice, ‘Ob, | and 
not much, sir, only a little knock on the back; I shall be up and at the | rectify matters, and I might there! 


might feel that by —— myself to danger for a time I might 
ore think it right to incur that danger ; 


rascala again in a day or two.’ He had been shot in the spine, and all | and yet if I were to get hit, it would be said ‘ he had no business there ;’ 
his lower limbs were a He died nextday. Colonel Welchman | nor should J, as far as the rale; of the service go, tough in my owa mind 


is about again ; too soon, 


fear, but there is no keeping the brave old | I should have been satisfied that I was right. These are times when 


man quiet. Poor Peter Brown is very badly wounded, but he is cheer-| every man should do bis best, his utmost, and not say, ‘No; though I 
ful, and bears up bravely. Jacob has ‘come out’ wonderfully. He is} see 1 can do good there, yet, as I have not been ordered and am not on 
cool, active, and bold, keeps his wits about him under fire, and does al-| duty, I will not do it.’ This is not my idea of a soidier’s duty, and 


together well. We are fortunate in bavirg him with the foree. Good 
field-officers are very scarce indeed ; I do not wonder at people at a dis-| August 


hitherto the results have proved me right.” 
3rd.—Ramour that Sir Henry is dead at Lucknow. The news 


tance bewailing the delay in the taking of Delhi. No one not on the spot} bas quite unnerved me. 5th.—Nana Sahib, the murderer (you remem- 
can appreciate the difficulties in the way, or the painful trath, that those | ber the man at the artillery review, a “ swell’ looking native gentle- 


difficulties increase upon us.” I am rather out of sorts still myself, also, | man, who spoke French and was talkiog a 


d deul to Alfred Light), 


It is a burden to me to stand or welk, and the excessive heat makes it| bas been beaten by Havelock, they say has drowned himself. “ I ho; 


difficult for me to recover from that sharp attack of illness, ‘ The doc- 
tors urge me to go away for a little, to get strength—as if I could leave | Nana myself. The hanging him would be a positive pleasure to me. 


it is not true ; for it is one of my aims to bave the catching of the said 


just now, or as if I would if I could.”......80 I am in the saddle all} Nicholson has come on abead of our reinforcements from the Punjab; a 
day (June 24th), though obliged occasionatly to rest a bit where I can | host in himself if he does not go and get knocked over as Chamberlain 


find shelter, and one halt is by Alfred Light. 


did. General Wilson bas been down for some days, but is now better, 


“Tt does me good to see the ‘ Light of the ball-room’ oes eed S but nervous and over-anxious aboat trifles.....These men are personally 
» thoug 


his guns, begrimed with dust and beat, ever cheery and 
dead beat from fatigue and ex 


knock-down blow from sun, sword, or bullet, stops a British soldier.” 


My glorious old regiment! bow they have suffered in this short three 


posure. How our men fought to-day ;| cu 
liquid fire was no name for the fervent heat; but nothing less than a 


as brave as lions, but they have not big hearts or heads enough for cir- 
of serious vee eee eves 

August 11th.—Talking of jealousies, one day, under a beavy fire, Cap- 

tain —— came up to me, and begged me to forget and forgive what had 

passed, and only to remember that we were soldiers fighting together in 


weeks ; Colonel Welchman badly bit in the arm, Greville down with | a common cause. AsI was the injured party, I could afford to do thie, 
fever. Wriford with dysentery, Deonis with sun-stroke, Brown with| The time and —— as well as bis manner, appealed to my better 


wounds, 


feeling, so I held out my hand at once. Nowadays, we must stand by 


“Jacob and the ‘ boys’ have all the work to themselves, and well in-| and belp each other, forget all injuries, and rise superior to them, or 
deed do the boys behave—with a courage aud coolness which would not | God help us! we should be in terrible plight. 


disgrace veterans. Little Tommy Butler, Owen, Warner, all bebave | August 

like heroes, albeit with sadly diminishing numbers to lead. Neville | Brave young Owen wounded, “ riding astride one gun, and a soldier 

Chamberlain is come in, who ought to be worth a thousand men to us./ with musket and fixed bayonet riding each horse, the rest cheering like 
Those rascals actually came out to-day (June 25th), in their red coats | mad 

and medals! Fie A Adee tee off, quant la cuisine. I never had 


so mach trouble in getting any 


ion ; his joyous disposition is a perpetual rebuke to the croakers,”’ 
And so too was your own, my Lieutenant, for we have fortunately 


hearts, England’s wortbiest sons, who were determined to conquer.” 
But this 


vidual interest also. I am quite indifferent not to eee my name ap 
in newspaper paragraphs and d t 





daily for future labours or future repose. 


bridge, &., and 





our spirits, for 


him from su 
how far either should be trusted.—July 5th. 


cholera after a few hour’siliness. Personally I am much 
kinder or more considerate or 


bear up like men, but the constant state of wet is no small addition 


what they have to endure from heat, hard work, and fighting. I know| my ambition, and bad I been one of fortane’s favourites 
by experience what a comfort a dry flannel-shirt is—July 12h.—Three| bad it ere now.” Trae again. “ But whether a lieutenant or lieu- 
hundred of my new regiment arrive ; very fine-looking fellows, most of | tenant-general, I trast I sball cootinue te do my duty to the best of my 
them. I am getting = a little army under me, what with the Guides 


and my own men. 


an indefinite period.” 


we who have to lead were obl 
more than we could help ; and bow the 


are thus :—‘“ A pare Sb made a thrust at my horse, which I 
ried, when he seized b 
a sledge-bammer ; it caught on the iron of my antigropelos 


slice off my boot and stocking ; 
did net penetrate the skin. Both my horse and myself were 


think that Pandy will ever raise his “ tul 


tation among the he led, who did not 
wall lined with Pandies, stopped i 


J 


I must positively give up 


patches ; only content if I can orm 
wy duty traly and honestly, and too thankiui to the Almighty if [ am| and demoralized a force of artillery, cavalry, and infantry, some two 


But is another coil this Jane 27th :-—* There bas been an outcry | spite of numbers, and got fed and furnished forth 
throughout the camp at ——’s having fled from Bhagput, the bridge | iwelf. Moreover, we bave thoroughly cowed the w neigh 
which caused me much hard riding and hard work to get, some time ago.” | and given them a taste of what more they 

He bas actually bolted, on a report of mutineers coming, leaving boats, | in future....... This is a terribly ego‘istical detail, and I am thorough! 
bridge, and all. By this conduct he bas lost oar communication with 
Meerut, and that too when our reinforcements were actually in sight. 
The consequence is that I have to go down to Bhagput to recover boats, 
re-open communication, which is done at once and satis- 
factorily ; and by July 20d we are quite comfortable. for I have set my-| “ He must either eay distinctly ‘ do this or that,’ and I will do it; or he 
self up with plates, &c., for one rupee, and Colonel Seaton’s traps and | must give me carte blanche to do what he wants in the most practicable 
servants will be here to-day...... except that we are somewhat vexed in| way, of which I, knowing the country, can best judge. Lam not going 
has been shelved and allowed to get sick, to save | to fag my men and horses to death, and 
ion. I do not like euphuisms. In these days men 
and things should be called by their right names, that we might koow | ‘ almost wishes I bad not ventured so far.’ The old gentleman means 

—General Barnard dies of | well, but does not understand either the country or the 
ed, for no | in, nor does he 
tlemanly man ever lived. I am so| stroke at Robtuck, forty-five miles from camp, has juced. * N'im- 


eat pay for bis eon, a fice brave fellow, whose attention to his father won | porte,’ they will find it out sooner or later. I hear both Chamberlain and 
the love of us all. It was quite beautiful to see them together. And so! Nicholson 


we plunge on day after day, the rain nearly flooding us out of camp. | I foresee that I 
Will the Jadies in the hills make us some flannel shirts? The soldiers} brigade, mtr oy staff-officers will all get brevets.’ Too true, 


ould to Heaven they would give us something| me.” We trust, 
more to do than this desultory warfare, which destroys our best men, and 
brings us no whit nearer Delhi, and removes the end of the campaign to 


Another fight this 14th July, feed of the sharpest we have yet had, and | till Au 


papers can have got bold of this| the staff 
wound story I can’t think, for I didn’t tell iteven to you. The facts 


nstead 
leaped his horse clean over the wall into the midst of them, and dared 
the men to follow, which they did, but he got a ball in the shoulder.” 
eral’s work ; head- 


124.—A brilliant affair under Showers; four guns taken. 


things. I was in the thick of it, by accident.” 
By this time Pandy, haviag been beaten severely twenty-three fights, 


ng fit to eat, except when I dine with | bas had nearly cnough of it, and is — chary of doing more than firing 
the general. Colonel Seatou lives in my tent, aad is a great compan- | longbots, so there is no longer so m 


need of our Lieutenant in camp. 
He may surely be useful in clearing the neighbourhood and as 
a} British rale, and order; so we find him startiog for Robtuck on 17 


letter from a distinguished officer, in which he says—* Affuirs at times | August with three hundred men and five officers—al! his own men, and 
looked very queer, from the frightful expenditure of life. Hodson’s face | first-rate—and Macdowell, two Goughs, Ward, and Wise. On the 18th 
was then like sunshine breaking through the dark clouds of despondency | the iuhabitants send supplies and fuir words, but there is a body of a 
and gloom that would éettle down occasionglly on all but a few brave! thousacd infantry and three bundred horse close by who must be han- 


dled. Accordingly, they are drawn into the open by a feigued retreat, 


does set one really thinking in earnest about several | aod come on firing and yelling in crowds. 
things, and this is the conclusion at which our Lieutenant arrives : — 
There is but one rule of action for a soldier in the field, as for a man at | are 

all times, to do that which is best for the public good ; to make that your | Guides and Hodson’s Horse, but death and the devil, were at their heels.’’ 
sole aim, resting assured that the result will in the end be best for indi-| Oaoly eight of my men touched. This will encourage my new hands, ut- 


“ Threes about and at them :” five parties, each headed by an officer, 
upon them, “ Never was such a scatter; they fled as if not the 


terly untrained. 
Another skirmish, and now—* In three days we bave frightened away 





thousand strong, beat those who stood or returned to fight us, twice, in 
the rascally town 


bourbood, 
will get unless they keep quiet 


ashamed of saying s0 much of myself ; but you insisted on baviog a full, 

true, and particular account, so do not thiak me vainglorious,” 
Next come orders, but sadly indefinite ones, to oat for and de- 
the 10th Light Cavalry, who are out in the Jheend district ;— 


then be told I have exceeded my 


ostructions, He gives me immense credit for what I have done, but 


— 


tion I was 


ate a tenth of the effects which our bold 


took my view of the case, and HE IP warmly....... 
shall remain a subaltern, and easy-going mojors of 

to| my Lieutenant. “ The Victoria Cross, I confess, is the reo object of 
should have 


ogth and sense are voucbsafed to 
are on the whole by this time prepared to hazard 

& prophecy, that you will so continue, whetber lieatenant or general, 
A 26th.—A glorious victory at Nujjufghur by Nicholson. I was 
not t Ii] in camp ; worse luck...... ting the country again 
30th, when I have to receive an emissary from Delhi to treat. 


judgment and ability, as long as sire 


to expose ourselves, but really not} Sir Colin Campbell is, they say, at Calcutta, and Mansfield, as chief of 


; 80 now we may getsome leading. We are in Delhi at last 
(Sept. 15ub), but with 8 loss. My dear old regiment (1st Pusi- 
liers) suffered out of all proportion. “ Of the officers eugaged only Wri- 


‘tulwar’ in both bands, bringing it down like | ford, Wallace and 1 are untouched. My ceed (I don’t like the 

legging, | w icholsoa 

which it broke into the skia, cut —— the stirrup-leather, and took «| out of seventeen engineer officers killed or wounded.......“ You may 
yet, wonderful to say, the sword | count our real officers on your fingers now.” 


‘ord, eacape) was miraculous.”......N gerously bit ; ten 


16th.—I grieve much for Jacob; we buried him and three 


staggered poor 
by the force of the blow, bat I recovered Be pen quickly, and I don’t oe. wb of the regiment last night ; be was a noble soldier. His death 


has made me captain, the long wished-for goal; but I would rather 


Bat, to show you that I did no more than was necessary, I must tell | have served on as a subaltern than 
‘ou what Chamberlain had to do, who led in ee et “ Seeing a 
Resi e the look of a 


gained thus. 
Sept. 19th.—We are making slow progress in the city. The fact is, the 
are utterly demoralized by bard work and hard drink, I grieve 
he| to say. For the first time in my life, I have had to eee English soldiers 
refuse repeatedly to follow their officere. Greville, Jacob, Nicholson, 
and Speke were all sacrificed to this. 
22nd.—In the Reyal Palace, Delbii—I was quite unable to write 


the aster-Gen' 
that assurance given to a loving beart in the bills that I am not exposing | quarters staff seems breaking down altogether. General Reed goes to| yesterday, having bad a hard day’s work. I was fortuaate enou 
myself), and fix on a bills the 


small building in front of the gate as the rendez- 

vous, which is now called “ Hodson’s Mosque.” 
approves, orders assault for the morning of June 13th. 
feasible” ! “ We were to have taken Delbi 
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the 
berlain and Bect« ‘ 

except the doctors and com 
too, is really too 


commanded by a fine old gentleman, who might tit 





to-night ; Congreve and Curzon have been sent off, too ; Cham- 
ber OP “ueir 


quarterataff, missaries. I am wonderfully | sacre of our women and children, and stood by 
well, thank God ! and able to get through as much work as any man ; but| barbarity ; 
Ceenianting We eemee Se ee ee ee ey unfortunate 


y . 
Again, to-day (July 19) a sharp fight ; Pandies in great force—driven 
pell-mell up ro the walls; but how about ing back. “ We were| his career. We bave no space to 


has reconsidered 
should have suffered | jittle. He who did the deed, and 


on both sides. | ton: hy should we? “ 
y ved carte blanche | are Vouiestagaiont me for sparing King, are also crying out at my 
ith the assistance of Henry | destroying b fe ue tandem 1” 


gh to 
King and bis favourite wife. To-day, more fortunate still, I 


backs with wounds. “Colonel Young, Nor- have csined aud destroyed the Kiagis two ores sad « greadene the fa- 
man, and myself, are therefore the only representatives of the head- | mous, or a 


rather infamous, Abu Bukt), the villains who ordered mas- 

and witnessed the foul 

their bodies are now lying on the spot where those of the 
ies were exposed. I am very tired, but very much satis- 

fied with my day’s work, and so seem all bands.” 

This is Hodson’s account of the two most exploits in even 


ve his own full narrative, which he 


& portrait of wines Saareoee being ree 10 do 0 map ead on mw account of 


Macdowell, bis lieutenant. As ing of the two 


ric iwey poten EM but a8 | princes, let those do it who feel that a defence is needed, fur we believe 
“The soment, ve hogan to Sean GE Day Sitowed us, their immense num-| ness and policy Of the cot, an8 probably Oe old Radical general officer 


Hodeon hard names at the time, 
bie opinion. hether he bas or not bowever matters 
is gone, cared not for basty or false 
(be says) that some of those who 


4008q I may well exclaim, But 
in point of fact, I em quite indifferent to clamour yg 


a- either 
siliers), but cool soldiers under fire, ay py Sh up my mind at the time to be abused. das qnuvinend? was Vigit c0d 


and I prepared to run the physical risk of the I 
omiy puke fer aoe worel tO « or blame. These bave not 
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been, avd aa not times when a maa who would serve his country dare 
hesitate as to the personal consequences to himself of what he thinks his 
duty.” 


“By Jove, Hodson, they ought to make you Commander-in-chief for | 


this,” shouts tbe enthusiast to whom the prisoners were handed over. 
“ Well, I’m glad you have got him, but I never expected to see either 
bim or you again,” says the Commander-in-chief, sits down aud writes 
the following despatch :—“ The king, who accompanied the troops for 
some short distance last night, gave bimself up to a party of Irregular 
Cavalry whom I seut out in the direction of the fugitives, and he is now 
@ prisoner under a guard of European soldiers.” 

Delbi is ours; but at what a cost in officers and men! and Nicholson 
is dead. “ With the single exception of my ever revered friend, Sir 
Henry Lawrence and Colonel Mackeson, I have never met his equal io 
field or council ; be was pre-eminently our best and bravest, and bis loss 
is not to be atoued for in these days.” Tbe troops have behaved with 
singular moderation towards women and children, considering their pro- 
vocation. I do not believe, and I have some means of knowing, that a 
single woman or child has been purposely injured by our troops, aud 
the story oa which your righteous indignation is grounded is quite false ; 
the troops have beea demoralized by drink, but nothing more. 

In November he gets a few weeks’ leave, and is off to Umbala to meet 
his wife for the last time, safe after all, and no longer a lieutenant under 
acloud. What a meetiog must that have been. 

With the taking of Delbi our narrative, already too long, must close, 
though a grand five months of heroic action still remained, Nothing 
exceeds in interest the ride of ninety-four miles from Seaton’s columa, 
with young Macdowell, to carry a despatch to Sir Colin, on Dec. 30th. 
The tale of the early morning summons, the ramours of enemies on the 
road, the suspense us to the Chief’s whereabouts, the leaving all escort 
behind, their flattering and cordial reception by Sir Colin (who gets 
them “ chops and ale in a quiet friendly way’’), the fifty-four miles ride 
home, the midaight alarm and escape, and the safe run in, take away 
our breatb. ‘Aud the finish is inimitable. “ All Hodson said (writes 
Macdowell) when we were at Bewar, and safe, was ‘ By George! Mac, 
I'd give a good deal for a cup of tea,’ and immediately went.to sleep. 
He f the coolest hand I have ever yet met. We rode ninety-four miles, 
Hodson rode spent rp on one horse, the little dun, aud I rode Alma 
sexenty-two miles sf? 

One more anecdote, however, we cannot resist, On the 6th of Ja 
Buary, 1858, Seaton’s colamn joins the Commander-in-Chief ; on the 27th, 
at Shumshabad, poor young Macdowell is killed, and Hodson badly 
wounded. They were in advance, as usual, with guns, and had to charge 
a superior body of cavalry :—'‘ but there was — for it but fighting, 
as, had we not attacked them, they would bave got in amongst our guns. 
We were only three officers, and about 180 horsemen—my poor friend 
and second in command, Macdowell, having received a mortal wound a 
few minutes before we charged. It was a terrible mélée for some time, 
and we were most wonderfully yee However, we gave them a 
very proper thrashing, ond killed their leaders, Two out of the three of 
us were wounded, five of my men killed and eleven wounded, be- 
sides eleven horses. My borse had three sabre-cats, and [ got two, which 
I consider a rather unfair share. The Commander-in-Cbief is very well 
satinded, | hear, with the day’s work, and is profusely civil and kind to 


In another letter he writes :— They were very superior in number, 
and individually so as b and sword , bat we managed to 
‘whop’ them all the same, dnd drive them clean off the field ; not, how- 
ever, until they had made two very pretty dashes at us, which cost us 
some trouble aud very hard fighting. It was the bardest thing of the 
kind io which I ever was en, ia point of lar ‘in fighting,’ as 
they say in the P.R.: only Bell’s Life could describe it properly. I got 
a cut, which laid my thumb open, from a fellow afier my sword was 
through him, aod about balf an bour after this caused me to get a second 
severe cut, which divided the muscles of the right arm and put me hors 
de combat ; for my grip on the sword-handle was weakened and a demon 
on foot succeeded in striking dowa my guard, or rather his tulwar 
ced off my guard on to my arm. My borse also got three cuts. I 
ve got well most rapidly, despite an attack of erysipelas, which looked 
very nasty for three days, and some slight fever ; and I have every rea- 
#00 to be thankful,” 

He is able, notwithstanding wounds, to accompany the forces, Colonel 
Burn kindly driving him in his dog-cart. Nothing could exceed Sir Co- 
lin's kind attentions. Here is a chief at last who can appreciate a cer- 
tain captain, late lieatenant under a cloud. The old chief drioks his 
health as colonel, and on Hodson’s doubting, says ;—* J will see that it 
is all arranged ; just make a memorandum of your services during the 
Punjab war, and [ venture to prophesy that it will not be long before I 
shake-hands with you as Lieuteoant-Colonel Hodson, C.B. Victoria 
Cross to boot. 


By the ead of February he is well, and in command of his regiment 
6, aad in his last fight saves the life of his adjutant, Lieut. gh, 
by cutting down a rebel trooper in the very act of epearing him. 

And now comes the end. For a week the siege bad gone on, and work 
after work of the enemy bad fallen, On the 11th of March the m’s 
Palace was to be assaulted. Hodson had orders to move his ment 
nearer to the walla, and while choosing @ spot for bis camp heard firing, 
rode on, and found bis friend Brigadier Napier directing the assault. 
He joined bim, saying, “I am come to take care of you 5 you have no 
business to go to work withoat me to look after you.’”’ They eutered the 
breach togetber, were separated in the mé/ée, and ina few minates Hod- 
son was shot through the chest. The next morning the wound was de- 
clared to be mortal, and be sent for Napier to give bis last instructions. 
“ He lay on his bed of mortal agony (says this friend), and met death 
with the same calm composure which so much distinguished him on the 
field of battle. He was quite consvious and |, Occasionally utter- 
ing a sentence, ‘ My poor wife,’ ‘My poor rs,’ ‘I should have liked 
to have seen the end of the campaign and gone home to the dear ones 
once more, but it was so ordered.’ ‘It is hard to leave the world just 
now, when success is so near, but God’s will be done.’ ‘Bear witness for 
me that I have tried to do my duty to mao. May God forgive my sias, 
for Christ’s sake.’ ‘I go to my Father ‘My love to my wife—tell her 
my last thoughts were of her.’ ‘Lord, receive my soul.’ These were 
his last words, and without a sigh or struggle his pure and noble spirit 
took its fight.” 

“ It was 80 ordered.” They were hisown words; and now she first an- 
guish of bis loss is over, will not even those nearest and dearest to him 
acknowledge ‘it was ordered for the beat?” For is there not something 
painful to us in calculating the petty rewards which we can bestow upon 
& man who has done any work of deliveranee for his country? Do we 








not almost dread rly as we may desire bis retara—to hear the vul- 
gar, formal phrases w are all we can devise to commemorate the toils 
and sufferings that we think of with most gratitude and affection? 


is somewhat calming and soothing in the sadness which follows a 
brave man to his grave in the very place where his work was done, jast 
worn mao dave. Alas, but it is a a ap enlace aye werden 


presence uart 
who writes thas to his widow :—* 
ve myself, in order to mark my regret 
Sant coils ender my command, ond ene whem J was 
What living Englishmen can add one 
lips? The man of whom the greatest of English soldier could thusspea 
needs no mark of official a) bation, though it is a burning disgrace to 
the authorities that none has been given. But the family which 
mourns its noblest son de content with the rewards which his 
lant life and glorious have won for him and them—we believe « 
he himself would desire no others. For bis brothers-in-arms are erecting 
& monumeat to him in Lichfield Cathedral ; bis schoolfellows are putting 
up & window to him, and the other Rugbwans who have fallen with bim, 
ia Rugby Chapel ; and the three regiments of Hodson’s Horse will band 
down his name on the scene of bis work and of his death as long 
lishmen bear rule ja India. i 
England can honour brave men, the heroes of the Indian matiny will 
never be forgotten, and the hearts of our children’s children will leap np 
at the names of Lawrence, Havelock, and Hodson. 
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THE GREAT (FORGOTTEN) INVASION. 
i be uF . PREAMBLE, 
apne 7a Penne 
perfectly well. And yet it has 


ay moment, who must remember it 
for; At this very time, 


‘gotten. 
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come, is being discussed everywhere, the French invasion that did come, 
is not honoured with so much as a — word of notice. The new 
generation knows nothing about it. The old generation has carelessly 
forgotten it. This is discreditable, and it must be set right; this is a 


dera History of p= and it must be filled up. 

Fathers, read be reminded ; mothers, read and be alarmed ; Bri- 
tish youths and maidens, read and be informed. Here follows the trae 
history of the great forgotten Invasion of England, at the end of the last 
century ; divided into scenes and ods, and carefully derived from 
proved and written facts recorded in Kelly’s History of the Wars: 


I, OF THE PRENCH INVASION AS SEEN FROM ILFRACOMBE. 

On the twenty-second day of February, in the year seventeen bun- 
dred and ninety-seven, the inhabitants of North Devonshire looked 
“et the Bristol Channel, and saw the French invasion coming on, in 
four sbi 

The a of the French Republic (One and Indivisible) hed been 
threatening these islands some time before ; but much talk and little ac- 
tion having characterised the proceeding of that governing body in most 
other matters, no t apprehension was felt of their really carrying 
out their exp intention in relation to this country. The war be- 
tween the two nations was, at this time, confined to naval operations, in 
which the Eaglish invariably got the better of the French. North De- 
vonshire (ae well as the rest of England) was aware of this, and trusted 
implicitly in our well-known supremacy of the seas. North Devonshire 
got up on the morning of the twenty-second of February, without a 
thought of the invasion ; North Devonsbire looked out towards the Bris- 
tol Channel, and there—in epite of our supremacy of the seas—there the 
invasion was, as large as life. 

Of the four ships which the Directory had sent to conquer England, 
two were frigates and two were smaller vessels. It sailed along, this 
dreadful fleet, in view of a whole panic-stricken, defenceless coast ; and 
the place at which it seemed inclined to try the invading experiment 
first, was ill-fated Ilfracombe. The commander of the expedition brought 
his ships up before the barbour, scuttled a few rome vessels, prepared 
to destroy the rest, thoaght better of it, and suddealy turned bis four 
warlike sterns on North Devonshire, in the most unaccountable manner. 
History is silent as to the cause of this abrupt and singular change of 
lay Did the cbief of the invaders act from sheer indecision? Did 

distrast the hotel accommodation at Ilfracombe? Had be heard of 
the clotted cream of Devoushire, and did he apprehend the bilious disor- 
ry of the whole army, if they once got within reach of that rich 

elicacy? These are important questions, but no satisfactory answer 

can be found to them. The motives which animated the commander of 

the invading Frenchmen, are buried in oblivion: the fact alone remains, 

that he spared Ilfracombe. The last that was seen of him from North 

——— be was sailing over ruthlessly to the devoted coast of 
8. 


Il. OF THE FRENCH INVASION AS SEEN BY WELSIIMAN IN GENERAL. 

In one t it may be said that Wales was favoured by comparison 
with North Devonshire. The and formidable fact of the French ia- 
vasion had burst suddenly on Ilfracombe ; but it only dawned in a gra- 
dual manner on the coast of Pembrokeshire. In the course of his cruise 
across the Bristol Channel, it had apparently occurred to the commander 
of the expedition, that @ little diplomatic dece; , at the outset, might 
prove to be of ultimate advantage to him. decided, therefore, on 
concealing his true character from the eyes of the Welshmen ; and when 
his four were first made out, from the heights above Saint Bride’s 
Bay, they were all sailing under British colours. 

BP ng aglaed ge yon as in the rest of Sthebeighte of 4 it eines 
to v5 were spectators on ts of t e's 
who were not satisfied with the British colours, on this nm because 
they felt doubtful about the ships that bore them. To the eyes of these 
sceptics all four vessels had an unpleasantly French look, and manceau- 

i F ise Welshmen iene the coast 


and suspected. Ba 
rity, as usual, saw nothing extraordinary where nothing extraordinary 
appeared to be intended ; and the country was not yet alarmed ; and the 
four ships sailed on till they doubled Saint Da 
yp ervpaered reg J to the northward ; and then stopped, and came to 
ogle anchor in Cardigan Bay. 

, again, another difficult question occurs, which recalcitrant His- 

more declines to solve. The Frenchmen had hardly been ob- 
their single anchors in Cardigan Bay, before they were 
to pull them up again, and go on. Why? The comman- 

tion had doubted already at [ifracombe—was he doabt- 
ing again in Bay? Or did he merely want time to mature his 
plans ; and was it a peculiarity of his nature that he always required to 
come to anchor before he could think at his ease? To this my a 
to the myeny at Ilfracombe, there is no solution ; and here, as » 
nothing is certainly known but that the Frenchman paused —threatened 
—and then sailed on. 


Til. OF ONE WELSHMAN IN PARTICULAR, AND OF WHAT HE SAW. 

He was the only man in Great Britain who saw the invading army 
land on our native shores—and his name bas perished. 

Tt is known that he was a Welshman, and that he belonged to the 
lower order of the population, He may be still alive—this man, who is 


connected with a in English History, may be still alive—and no- 
body has found him out ; nobody has taken his ; nobody bas 
written a genial ical notice of him ; y made him into 


an Entertainment ; nobody has held a Commemoration of bim ; nobody 
had presented him with a testimonial, relieved him by a sabscription, or 
— bens bed a oe enli ty bese ief | 
cord can on ou v stingu m—as 
Hero of the faves. Such is Fame. 7 
’ The Hero of the Invasion, thea, was standing, 
this important t tradition is silent—on the cliffs of the Welsh coast, 
near urch,when he saw the four ships enter the bay below 
him and come to anchor—this time, without varie | any symptoms of 
getting under weigh, The English under which the Expedition 
has thus far attempted to deceive the population of the coast, were now 
hauled down, and the threatening flag of France was boldly hoisted ia 
their stead. This done, the boats were lowered away, were filled with a 
fierce soldiery, and were pointed straight for the beach. 

It is on record that the Hero of the Invasion distinctly saw this ; and 
it is not on record that he ran away. Honour to the unknown brave! 
Honour to the solitary 


soil, and swarmed up the cliff, thirsting for the subjagation 
sence Ba ec nd tH of rr 
ran away. He — + man—| ps } per- 
haps lay proue on bis lomsch, wad weished senna the corner of a 
rock. But, however he mauaged it, he saw the Freachmen crawling up 
below him—tossing their muskets on before them—climbing with the 
cool calculation of an army of chimney-sweeps—nimble as the moakey, 
ota we Be Sen, Ore as the cat—hi prot me Rac rtoganey 
elsh matton—void of all respeet for the Bri Constitution—an 

army of Invaders on the Land of the Habeas ! 
Whether he waited with clenched fis, 
1 with the cliff-side 


or sitting—for even on 


all, because it is not known that he was taken prisoner. 
here, the shadow of ashade, the most eet of historical appari- 
tions, Honour, nevertheless, to the crafty brave! Honour to the soli- 
tary Welshman who faced the French army without being shot, and re- 
tired from the French army without being caught ! 


IV. OF WHAT THE INVADERS DID WHEN THEY GOT ON SHORE. 
The Art of Invasion has its routine, its laws, manners and customs, 
like other Arts, And the French army acted strictly in accordance with 
established ts. The first thing the first men did, when they got 
to Ge Hp the cliff, was to strike a light and set fire to the furze- 
bashes. While national | 





wheu the French invasion that may 





dangerous secarity, and it must be disturbed ; this is a gap in the Mo- | that 


vid’s Head ; and sailed on |* 





se had thought it desirable to despatch for the subjugation of Great 
ritain. , until she is certain of resaits, will pronoance no opi- 
nion on the wisdom of this proceeding. She knows that nothing in poli- 
tics, is abstractedly rash, cruel, qantnebens, or disgracefal—she knows 
Success is the sole touchstone of merit—she knows that the 
who fails is contemptible, and the man who succeeds is i!lastrious, 
out any reference to the means used in either case; to the of 
the men ; or to the nature of the motives ander which may have 
to action. Ifthe Invasion succeeds, History will aj it 
eee heroism : if it fails, History will condemn it as an act of 
folly. 
It has been eaid that the Invasion began creditably, according to the 
rules establiehed in all cases of conquering. It continued to follow 


those rules with tbe most prai 

setting something on fire, it went on, in due course, to accomplish the 
other first objects of all invasions, thieving and killing—performing 
much of the furmer, and little of the latter. Two rash Welshmen, who 
would defend their native leeks, suffered we le rest lost no- 
thiug but their national victuals, and their national flannel. On this first 
day of the Invasion, when the army had done marauding, the results on 
both sides may be thus summed up. Gains to the Freuch :—good din- 
pers, and protection next the skia. Loss to the Eoglish :—mutton, stout 
Welsh flannel, and two rash countrymen. 

V. OF THE BRITISH DEFENCE, AND OF THE WAY IN WHICH THE WOMEN 

CONTRIBUTED TO IT. 


The appearance of the Frenchmen on the coast, and the loss to the 
English, mentioned above, produced the results naturally to be ex- 
pected. The country was alarmed, and started up to defend itself. 

This great and populous nation was just as miserably incapable of pro- 
lay bed on its own ground, and was just as lamentably dependent 
on the help of a small misority of fighting-men by profession, at that 
day, as it is at the present time. Then, as now, the strength, bravery, 
and numbers of Englishmen availed them little in a case of warlike 
emergency occurring at their own doors, because not one able-bodied 
man out of five hundred, in the entire population, understood avything 
of the use of arms, One of these days, this dangerous omission in the 
education of Eaglishmen may come to be remedied. May the lesson of 
reform be learot in this matter, before it is read to us for the last time, 
traced in the indelible characters of bloodshed and disgrace! 

On the appearance of the Frenchmen, on their numbers being known, 

and on its being discovered that, though they were without field-pieces, 
they had with them seventy cart-loads of powder and ball, and a quan- 
‘tity of grenades, the principal men in the country bestirred themselves 
in setting up the defence. Before nightfall the whole available number 
of men who knew anything of the art of fighting was collected. When 
the ranks were drawn out, the English defenee was even more ridiculous 
in point of numbers than the French attack. It amounted—at a time 
when we were at war with France, and were supposed to be prepared for 
any dangers that might threaten—it amounted, including militia, fenci- 
bles, and yeomanry cavalry, to just six hundred and sixty men, or, in 
other words, to less than half the number of the invading Frenchmen. 
: Vertuneanns pba hag ee bo poy ey of bass copeed- 
ngly compact force was taken by the prince’ grandee in neigh- 
Saeliisod, Gia tarped enk to bbb eaan of considerable cunning, as well 
as a man of high rank, and who was known by the style and title of the 
Earl of Cawdor. 

The one cheering circumstance in connection with the heavy responsi- 
bility which now rested on the shoulders of the Earl consisted in this : 
that he had apparently no cause to dread internal treason as well as fo- 
reign invasion, The remarkably inconvenient spot which the French 

selected for their landing, showed, not only that they themselves 
knew nothing of the coast, but that none of the inhabitants, who might 
have led them to an easier place of disembarkation, were privy to their 
porpene. So far so at still, the great erg Epmmnaceen of 
‘acing the French with an equality of numbers, and with 
at least, of an —— of discipline. The first of these req 
to fulfil. There were hosts of colliers and other labourers ia the 


easy 
Fee bold, lusty legion eas gl but so far as the art 
of marching and using weapons was as helpless as a pack of 


man 
with- 


regularity. Having started with 


ebildren. e question was, how to make good use of these men for 
show- witbout allowing them fatally to embarrass the proceed- 
ings eir trained and disciplined companions. Io this emergency, 


Cawdor hit on a grand Idea. He boldly mixed the women up 
business—and it is unnecessary that business 
exceedingly from that lucky momeat. 


In those days, the wives of the Welsh labourers were, what the wives 
of all classes of the community are wearing now—red petticoats. It was 
Lord Cawdor’s happy idea to call on these patriot- 
question of skirts, to forego the luxurious consideration of warmth, and 
to tarn the colliers into military men (so far as external appearances, 
viewed at a distance, were concerned), by taking of the wives’ red petti- 
coats aud putting them over the husbands’ shoulders, Where patriot- 
matrons are concerned, no national appeal is made in vain, and no per- 
sonal sacrifice is refused. All the women seized their strings, and stepped 
out of their petticoats on the spot. What mun in that make-shift mili- 
tary but must think of “ home and beauty” now that he had the tender- 
est memento of both to grace hie shoulders and jog his memory? In an 
inconceivably short space of time every woman was shivering, and every 
collier was tarned into a soldier. 


Vi. OF HOW IT ALL ENDED. 
Thas recruited, Lord Cawdor marched off to the 
the patriot women ved of their husbands and their petticoats, re- 
» it is to be and presumed, to the friendly shelter of bed, It 
was then close on nightfall, if not actaully night ; and the disorderly 
formed colliers could not 


scene of action ; and 


array an apparently formidable force of British soldiers. 
Under them was the hostile Baglish groand on which they were 
passers caught in the fact. Girt about by those serious perils, the dis- 
creet commander of the Lavasion fell on those safe-guards of cau- 
tion and deliberatien of which he hud alread proofs on approach- 
ing the English shore. He had doubted at [itracombe ; he had doubted 
again in Cardigan Bay ; and now, on the eve of the first battle, be 
doubted for the third time—doubted, and gave in. If Histery declines 
to receive the French commander as a hero, Philosophy opens her peace- 
fal doors to him, and welcomes him in the character of a wise man. 

At ten o'clock at night, a flag of trace 

and a letter was delivered to Lord Cawdor the prudent chief of the 
amazing gravity and , that 


invaders, The letter set forth, with 
the circumstances under which the French troops 
operations, the com- 
did aot object to come forward generously ——— 


Hy 


rendered it “ uni ” to ati 
necessary tempt any military 
terms of capitulation. Such a message as this was little 


impose on any man—far less on the artfal nobleman who had invented 
the stratagem of the red petticoats. Taking 9 slightly digereat view of 
the circumstances, and declining altogether to that the French 
rare ned sank fonstetn Leadced manana je to divert the 
tan e spectacle of a capitulation, Lord returaed for 
anewer tint ie 4id Sos foal himealt os Westy: to eal with ce rent 
commander, ¢ on the condition of his men surrendering as 


s 


the 
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French army, and by referring, for corroboration of this statement, to 
his large supplies of powder, ball, and hand-grenades, which would cer- 
tainly not have been wasted, ne - ~ when military stores, were espe- 

ial, ious, on a gang of -slaves. 
. The trath seems to be, that the French (who were even more densely 
ignorant of England and English ivstitutions at that time than they are 
at this) had been so entirely deceived by false reports of the temper and 
sentiments of our people, as to believe that the mere appearance of the 
troops of the Republic on these Monarebical sbores would be the signal 
for a povepeslenses rising of all the disaffected classes from one end of 
Great Britain to the other. Viewed merely as materials for kindling 
the insurrectionary spark, the fourteen hundred Frenchmen might cer- 
tainly be considered sufficient for the purpose—providing the Directory 
of the Republic could only have made sure that the English 
tinder might be depe on to catch light! 

One last event must be recorded before this History can be considered 
complete. The disasters of the invading army, on shore, were matched, 
at sea, by the disasters of the vessels that bad carried them. Of the four 
ships which bad alarmed the English cvast, the two largest (the frigates) 
were both captured, as they were standing in for Brest Harbour, by Sir 
Harry Neale. This smart and final correction of the fractious little 
French invasion was administered on the ninth of March, seventeen hun- 
dred and ninety-seven. 


MORAL. 

This is the history of the Great (Forgotten) Invasion. It is short, it 
is not impressive, it is unquestionably deficient in serious interest. But 
there is a Moral to be drawn from it, nevertheless. If we are invaded 
again, and on a rather larger scale, let us not be so ill-prepared, this 
next time, as to be obliged to take refuge in our wives’ red petticoats. 


_—_ 


MATCH-MAKING MAJESTY. 

The negotiations for a certain Franco-Piedmontese marriage, held to 
be a forerunner of mischief, were opened last summer at Plombiéres, io 
a smal! cbAiteau that bas a beautiful garden. The frontage of this resi- 
dence borders a narrow street ; the windows of the drawing-rooms are at 
the back, and look over the shady garden to some bills which rise ab- 
raptly out from the road leading to the Val d’Ajol. There is nothing to 
disturb the repose of the scene. The trees, rich in foliage, are musical 
with singing birds ; the rippling of the mountain streams blends with 
the rnstle of the summer air, and a sweet odour of natural flowers floats 
from the bill-sides. There is little traffic in the street seen through the 
wide entrance guteway. Everything would tell of peace, but for the ring 
of arms within the great court-yard where soldiers, fully accoutred, are 
continually on the alert. Two sentries are on the upper road above the 
garden, keeping keen watch apon certain windows shaded with red and 
white awnings.” They open 
per, * bearded like the ” stands to ward all men off a railed pave- 
ment whence Sy, hold the majesty of France taking the ajr in 
the valley. His Majesty is not on horseback, nor in uviform. 

Is it to tell how the Emperor looks at Plombiéres, divested 
of external pomp! He is grizzled, cadaverous, and lame in the left bip, 
and labours to conceal that last defect, His walk is awkward. He 
turns out his toes, and leans heavily on the strong stick he carries in his 
well-gloved hand. He is carefully dressed ; but, thongh Lis coat fits him 


very accurately, he bas nothing of the air of a perfectly dressed man. | based. 


His figure is not improved by the cuirass which his coat will not conceal. 
Every step he takes is studied, while bis eye scans every passer-by with 
a look which has y omapoe | uncanny in its expression. 

In that smal! s#ion looking over the breezy garden, one hot sammer’s 
day last year, the Princess Clotilde of Sardinia was marked for mar- 
riage. She is married now. 

The world bears that her busband is the image of the First Napoleon. 
He is certainly wonderfally like the portraits of bis uncle, but (I am a 
woman and am critical upon outsides of men) cast in a coarser mould. 
He is a large, loose, and yellow edition of that “little corporal.’’ He is 
short-sighted, and screws bis glass in his eye in a way that does not im- 
prove the ex ion of his heavy passionless face. He speaks in an ab- 
rupt tone. say he imitates the great Napoleon. He is clever ; 
and, though wary enough to avoid the echemes that occasionally beset 
him, he bas, I believe, less of the intriguer about him than mo:t Bona- 
partes ; except his father, who keeps to bis path, and is much respected. 

What the French Emperor’s views were, last July, when he and the 
Sardinian envoy closed the bargain in the rummer parlour at Plombiéres, 
it is not my a omy to disouss ; but, as this little town in the Vosges bas 
been, and probably will be, the scene of many a memorable compact and 
wily debate, and as it lies in a department of France little known to Eng- 
lish travellers at thie moment as an Imperial retreat, let me describe the 

lace. 

4 The Vosges, called the Switzerland of France, lies among wooded 
mountaios and calm, shadowy lakes famous for trout. In a gorge of 
these mountain passes the Roman Legions one day balted ; and, finding 
it a pleasant place bivonacked on the spot, and cast about them, as they 
always did, for water-springs. They found not only these, but the warm 
fountains over which they built their bathing ch ; the ins 0 
which are the foundation of the famous baths of Plombiéres. mo Sta- 
nislaus improved upon them, and the Emperor Louis Napoleon is likely 
to perfect them. 

As the railway bas not yet penetrated the Vosges beyond Epinal, a 
lite south of Nancy (an old town lying off the Strasbourg line) we ap- 
proach Plombiéres bys carriage route passing through picturesque val- 
leys watered by the blae Moselle, that usefal stream which yields the 
finest fish of its kind in the world, and turns the wheels of many a mil! 
and factory. It makes a pleasant murmur ia the deep retired nooks of 
this Gallic Switzerland, and washes the base of many a steep crowned 
with the ruins of old castles. The mill and factory are not so pretty as 
these ruins ; but the look the bappier for them ; working in their 
cottage nets in the streams, or singing as they sit 
picking cotton under the trees. We dip euddenly into the gorge where 
th® Romans rested on their arms two thousand years ago. Foiks from the 
Rhine (German foresters) were here before them, having crossed A|- 
sace, and traversed the mountain barrier, which even now is difficult of 


access. 

Plombiéres has its ancient look. It was on a glowing day 
that I first saw it, and the place was then put into gala-dress in honour 
of the recent entrée of Napoleon, who is its patron saint just now. 
Streams of red, white, blae, and amber calico fluttered from windows of 
grey granite houses; and the waving of the brilliant tricolour had a 
striking effect in the shade of the bills which rise abruptly on each side 
of the town. These hills are almost covered with fir-trees, from among 
= there jat out massive crags of a dark granite embedded in ferns 


grasses. 

A noble promenade canopied with stately trees, lies on the left as one 
enters the town from Nemoremont. In this promen: 
formed last July. at altars built under the trees, and Louis Napoleon per- 
formed his devotions with the people. We saw workmen in the avenue, 
improving and embellishing, and we could bear the ring of chisel, pick- 
axe—every implement of masonary in the town. It contains now only 
two Qatuadhieaivestadeinatieg Y-fasbion from the entrance. New baths 
are in course of construction, Those built over the Roman foundations 
are in the centre of the town. A cluster of tricoloured streamers waved 





Groce bellow, matehing the gardecers in silence. Two men, dressed 
e gentlemen, rested against the railing of a pretty temple clore to us, 
and evidently Gl wiekell over eet othes cream. Teme ce ne mi 
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breach of outward courtesy. The Emperor passed us on his way into the 
little a and stood there for & considerable time, directing the gar 
deners, and sometimes marking the pathways bimself with a long staff. 
It was a curious scene, and so quiet! The men pursued their work 
diligently, the engineer directing them from his great master’s orders. 
Here a soldier halted for an instant in passing, saluted his chief, and 
stepped on ; there stood a group of priests, backed by a pile of mos:- 
clad granite ; a few ladies, in showy ioilettes, came down from the pine- 
groves ; and there were plenty of children on the grass, with bright eyed 
bonnes in their provincial caps ; while over all there was diffused an at- 
mosphere of which the colour changed every instant, as the light clouds 
cast their shadows on the sides of the dark-wooded slopes. 

A burst of military music suddenly attracted every one towards the 
old avenue at the head of the town. We hastened thither. The band 
of the Sixty-third Regiment of the line struck up au overture, and I had 
not long been seated on the hard straw chair, for which treble price was 
charged in honour of the Emperor, when, on looking up the bank, I per- 
ceived Louis Napoleon leaning against the railing. By and bye, he 
came down the bill among us, with his two attendants, and took also a 
straw chair. There, half an hour afierwards, we left him, looking the 
picture of a paternal sovereign, whose only thonghis were peace. 
Screened, however, by a garden hedge at the top of the hill, there were 


ing ogber ; and then, there were the two sentinels of the chAteau, mov- 
ing solemnly to and fro, aud meeting and turning on their beat, so that 
the eyes of one might always be turned towards that summer pavilion 
with the red and white striped awnings, in which-Napoleon and Count 
Cavour settled upon a certain wedding. 

Shortly after this conference took place, Louis Napoleon made a little 
excursion. Eastward of Plombiéres, there is a lovely nook. It is a vil- 
lage called Gerardiner, The cot embosomed in gardens, are scat- 
tered over the green extent in most picturesque fashion. Here there is 
a placid lake, and, towering above the lake, is the Great Ballon. The 
Schlukt route, that cuts through this mountain to Colmar, in Alsace, 
bordering the Rhine, was almost impassable. Louis Napoleon put work- 
men on that mountaln road immediately ; and thus, if it so please bit, 
he can transport with little noise or effort an army from Chalons to the 
Rhine bank. There seemed to be something significant in thus smooth- 
ing of the road to the Rhine directly after negotiation with Sardinia. 


——s——_ 


Kurpevial Parliancent. 
THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 
House of Commons, Thursday, March 10. 
Viscount Bury, in rising to call the attention of the Honse to this sub- 


upon a balcony. Lower down a fierce sap- | ject, said it was one of a delicate nature, involving questions of interna- 


tional law and a dispute with a near ally, and he wished, therefore, to 
handle it in no irritating spirit, and in no spirit of hostility towards the 
Government. 

It was matter of notoriety that the French had made great demands 
with reference to these fisheries, and that, especially of late years, great 
concessions had been granted on the part of England. He wished to 
koow from the right hon. baronet (Sir B. Lytton) on what principle the 
negotiations which, be was informed, were now taking place were to be 
He was told that the papers for which he wa’ about to move 
could not be granted, because this fishery question was at present the 
subject of diplomatic correspondence. But ever since 1713, when the 
treaty of Utrecht gave over Newfoundland to Great Britain, the subject 
had been in the bands of the diplomatists, and the consequence was that 
we had got somewhat into a fix. In consequence of the non-fulfilment of 
certain engagements, the French had given notice that they intended to 
carry out to the fullest extent the rights of which they were in 

sion by existing treaties, and the result of this would be a collision be- 
tween France and the subjects of Great Britain. What steps, then, was 
it proposed to take in order to avert a breach of the peace? Were new 
treaties to be entered into? Were commissioners to be employed in 
Newfoundland to settle the questions in dispute? Or was the matter to 
be left to our Ambassador at Paris? The Newfoundland fishery was the 
great nursery of the French navy, and encouraged by a system of boun- 
ties, their concerrent right of fishing on certain parts of the coast bad 
virtually become an exclusive right. The treaty which regulated the 
fisheries was that of Utrecht, in 1713, and subject only to a clause in the 
Treaty of Paris of 1763, which ceded to France the islands of St. Pierre 
and Miqnelon, on condition that they should not be fortified. The rights 
given to France were—first, to catch codfish within certain limits, and 
concurrently with British subjects, on the coast of Newfoundland ; se- 
condly, to land and dry the fish thus caugbt ; and, thirdly, to erect tem- 
porary buildiogs for that purpose. France now claimed the exclusive 
right of fishing within those limits, of going on shore, removing our set- 
tlementa, and of taking fich of all kinds. In 1857 the Colonial-office, 
seeing the inconvenience of these constant demands on the part of France, 
set on foot a treaty, yielding all the demands that she bad made, and a 
great many more besides, for it granted ber the exclusive right of fishing 


f}on the coast of Labrador, and gave her a footing upon the south 


shore of Newfoundland, which no treaty bad ever done before,—nomi- 
nally for the pur of taking bait, although no doubt the right would 
have been used for other purposes. That treaty, however, was never 
carried into effect, because there was a clause in it which enabled the 
Legislature of Newfoundland to veto it, and that veto the Colonial Le- 
gislatare exercised. 

France then said that if we allowed the Legislature of Newfoundland 
to refuse ber rights which we were ready by treaty to put her in pos- 
session of she would assert to the fullest extent those which she possessed 
under treaties ; and, in pursuance of tbat determination, be found, when 


the inhabitants of St. George’s Bay, an English settlement of 1,100 peo- 


their holdings and take posression of the shore, as they would bave been 
enti‘led to do ander the treaty of 1857. If that were done collision 
wold be inevitable, and if a blow were once struck it would be impossi- 


Cape Ray. The treaty provided that they were not to 


disturbed in 
that right by the competition of the Briti: e 


clasively recognized the presence of the British there. The manner of 
fish 


ing also was prescribed, and the treaty said that it should not be de- 
viated from by either party. If the British were not te fish there con- 
currently with the French, what was the meaning of “ either party ?” 
od be of that 
term used. It ap d from a d of Lord Chief Justice Campbell 
diecontina- 
nf liberty to 
take codfish, because the word “ fishery” in Newfoundland signified only | New 


And in no treaty was the term “ exclusive,” or 





that by the law of nations a right of fishery was not ee 
ance. He (Lord Bury) maintained that the French bad op 


cod fishery. The Court of Newfoundland decided, in a case of fishery 
that in that colony fish meant exclusively codfish. 


—— tight to any but a cod fishery. If 
out the 
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quire into the treaties, and to 


vothing more than 


our embassador at Paris to negotiate with the French there? 


























the two Mouchards ; under the trees, by the railing, the ferocious look- | bee 


in Newfoundland a short time since, that the French bad given notice to 
ple, that in the approaching fishing season they would turn them out of 


ble to say what the consequence might be. The English settlers, too, 
would suffer much more by this proceeding than under the treaty of the 
right bon. gentleman, because under the treaty they were to receive com- 
pensation, while in the present circumstances they would receive none. 
As the French expressed their determination to exercise the rights con- 
ferred upon them by treaty, it was important to inquire what those rights 
were. The rights of the French in 1792 amounted to this—liberty, in 
common witb the Britieb, to fish on the coast between —_ St. Joba and 

























, or as afterwards 
they were not to be molested by the British in their fishing. at Con- 


the 
rench would be obliged to demolish their fortifications on the 
not con- 


correspondence now on between England and France was conducted 
on the part of Eogices. “Did pet ene Goveroment intend to in- 
that the Freoch should have 
was given to them by the treaties? Were they 
going to employ commissioneis in Newfoundland to investigate the sub- 
bject with the local and French authorities? Were they going — 








STIL Ad aa A ET AS ET: > | 
copies or extracts of any correspondence between the Engli-h and French 
authorities in Newfoundland, or between the Governor of Newfoundland 
and the Secretary of State for the Colonies, or between the English avd 
French Governments, which may. show the construction placed by the 
Freneh authorities upon the treaties which now regulate the Newfound- 
land fisheries, 

The question baving been put, 

Sir E. B. Lyrron said,—I can assure the noble lord that I highly a 
preciate the temper as well as the ability which he has shown on th’ 
subject ; and, so far from wishing that he had not interfered in the mat- 
ter, I am, on the con , glad to think that we may secure 89 able a de- 
fender of the rights and interests of the colony of Newfounland, of which 
I myself am, as it were, the professional advocate. The noble lord, I 
think, will see before I sit down that Lam positively prectuded from en- 
tering in detail into this particular question. It is # subject to which I 
have devoted great attention. It is one on which I have formed a very 
decided opinion, but, as the noble lord bas truly stated, it is one that in- 
volves very subtle points of argument and some serious ground of dan- 
ger. I hope that the disputes may be settled and the danger may be pre- 
vented. I will not follow the noble lord through his able bistorical dis- 
quisition, but will simply admit that it is perfectly trae that for the last 
30 years negotiations have been begun, have been dropped, and have 

Oo resumed with the French, with regard to their alleged right of 
fishery in Newfoundland. The late Goveroment, believing that a mutual 
understanding between the French and the English Goveraments as to 
their respective rights could not be arrived at by negotiati ttempted 
a kind of compromise—viz., the convention of 1856, by which we ceded a 
portion of our claims, and gained in retarn an extention of our right of 
fishing on the coast of Labrador and also a right to take bait. I cannot 
concur in the noble lord’s opinion that the right hon. gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Labouchere) neglected British interests in this matter. The Legis- 
lature of Newfoundland objected to that convention and it fell to the 
ground. The noble lord spoke of the traditionary policy on which be ima- 
gines every Secretary of State is to act, but I must remind bim that 
during the asceadancy of that political party with which he is conaected, 
there were no less than eight successive Secretaries for the Colonies in 
one single year. (Laughbter.) If each of those Secretaries of State had 
followed out a policy of bis own, you would bave had eight traditionary 
policies for the British colonies ; and I would then ask the noble lord 
whether he thinks that we should long have many colonies left to us. 

I think the noble lord asked me whether I approved of the convention 
of 1856, I will venture to say that, whether I approve or disapprove 
of what was done in that year, I may assume that, if the right hon. gen- 
tleman the member for Taunton were put now in office, he would not 
make in 1859 the same propositions as be made in 1856, partly because 
of the rejection of them by the Newfoundland Legislature, and partly 
because further evidence on the subject has been furvished to the Go- 
vernment. Having considered that evidence, I have come to the con- 
clusion that the refusal of Newfoundland to concur in the convention 
was justified. When this convention was rejected by the Legislature of 
Newfoundland, the French Government expressed a determination to 
maintain its existing righta 5 they were summed up very briefly by the 
French authorities ; they demanded the fulfilment of the treaty,—no- 
thing more and nothing less. I can assure ie lord I have care- 
fally ined question in all its bearings ; and if the noble lord 
should himself be my successor in the office of Secretary of State, and 
wish to pursue a traditionary policy, he will have an opportunity of 
examining my minutes, and I think he will be startled by their extent, 
Her Majesty’s Government inquired whether the Government of France 
was disposed to re-enter into a consideration of the convention, in order 
to ascertain what are the rights claimed by the French, and the manner 
in which those rights have been exercised. We have proposed the ap- 
pointment of a mixed commission to investigate the facts ou the spot, 
and to Bite tate che manger. in which De prerncen st Be Saen are 
observed by both parties. Her ep vernment are of oe 
that restrictions have been imposed on French fir 
alleged, they ought not to be exposed ; so, on the otber band, it believes 
there have been encroachments and deviations from the treaty on the 
part of the French fishermen, which tbe 
expressed a determination to resist. Now, I must say the French Go- 
vernment have replied to this proposal in a most friendly spirit. 
commission will be opin’. and proceed to make its inquiry in the 
begluning of May. ok I may venture to hope that all chance of a 
collision between the two partics arising out of the state of affairs in 
Newfoundland is over ; for it is understood on both sides, that 
the ensuing fishing season, and while inquiry by the commission is in 
progress, the Eoglish and French commanders are to exercise all neces 
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sary forbearance with re to apy occurrence that lead to a dis-° 
 yalede of the Fi 


pute ¢ and all of rep on the part rench Govern- 
ment “ be - ' The maar yoy aad ee one to our 
propodal, at the same time expressed a hope te hav one 80 
would be gerepted as a fresh instance of the friendly and Lemay | 
spirit by which it is actauted. And at this stage of the ings 
trust the noble lord will acknowledge, that it is neither wise nor pru- 
dent to publish papers bearing on the very points ia dispute, which we 
hope are about to be examined in a spirit of friendly inquiry. There is 
no objection to publish the sorréspoobeste, or extracts from the corres- 
pondence, that bas passed between the two Goveroments on this question 
of the Newfoundland fisheries. But with regard to the other papers, I 
think, as we shall bave the report "of the commissioners themselves in a 
few months, that will be the natural time to produce them, without the 
intervention of Parliament. This commission will, I bope, pave the way 
toa bere p pag the matters in dispute between both parties to 
the negotiat 

hr Lavocenne nae Eg is no cane on bg peiag err » 
discussion, and, of course, in uct papers, is more importan 
It bas undoubtedly excited Pee Te ifation between France and Eng- 
land, and it is very desirable a satisfactory conclusion should be arrived 
at. Ido not clearly understand from ihe right hon. gentleman whether 
these commissioners are to be empowered to cone! @ new treaty or 
convention, or only to ascertain the extreme rights and the extreme 
duties of both parties under the treaties now existing. 

Sir B. Lyrroy.—They are to inquire how the terms of the treaty are 
carried out by both parties. : 

Mr. Lasovcuerr.—I am not disposed to criticize any ccutte the go- 
vernment may think calculated to bring these disputes to a ratisfactory 
conclusion.; but I do not see how the commissioners are to find out what 
are the extreme claims—which are tolezably well known already—and 
the extreme rights of both parties. The French fishermen bave extremely 

notions of what tare their rights, and car fishermen are quite as 
tive about theirs. But, under these , both French and 
have for a long time acted on '® m of mutual forbearance, 
the business of fisbing bas adapted itself in a wonderful manner 
cou 
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to 

ly there has been much less practical 

venience 14 be supposed possible, considering the varie! 

of points in dispute. This pan Saue fartaaate, bus $ dares Se wert 
bon. gentleman 


were 

of the 5 
“rue eosnery aia oct imagine it made much saerifice when it gave to 
France the right to 300 miles of the best part of the coast, to the exelu- 
sion of our own fellow-rubjects. wae mest eulrawsé esnocndonyend 
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really so much benefited by the large bounty, as they are generally eup- 
posed to be. There was sufficient in the waters of Newfoundland for 
everybody ; and no doubt our fishermen, in competition with their 
French brethren, would conduct their trade hereafter, as they had done 
hitherto, in a profitable and successful manner. 

Mr. M. Grsoy understood that no intimation had been given to the 
Legislature of Newfoundland of the negotiations that were going on be- 
tween Eogland and France; and when the treaty between those two 
countries was concladed the local Legislature unanimously rejected it. 
The Newfoundland Legislature had, oa every constitutional principle, a 
veto on any such arrangement, and surely when the rights of a third 
party were being dealt with, that third party ought to be consulted to 
see how far the arrangements in progress met with his assent. If that 
course had been pursued in this case, the awkwardness of entering into 
a treaty with France on the subject of the Newfoundland fisheries, and 
then abandoning it, would not have occurred. What had happened ought 
to be a warning to us against dealing with the rights of our fellow-sub- 
jects in Newfoundiand without comiag to a previous understanding with 
the local authorities. The Minister of the Crown bad no warrant for 
ceding the right of this country or ofa colony to any foreign Power with- 
out the consent of Parliament and of the colonial Legislature. The com- 
mittee of the Newfoundland Assembly stated that for poe previous to 
this treaty being entered into there bad been perfect harmony between 
the French and English fishermen. An unarmed schooner had been 
found sufficient to take care of the Labrador fisheries, and a singie boat’s 
crew stationed at St. John’s bad contrived to keep the fishermen of the 
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two countries within their respective boundaries. 

When all was going on thus quietly, why was it necessary to disturb 
so satisfactory a state of things by commencing a treaty with France? 
And where was the prudence of surrendering toa foreigu Power the pri- | 
vileges of the people (of Newfoundland, without first ascertaining that | 
their local Legislature agreed to the bargain? The treaty with France 
was, moreover, very one-sided, yielding up to that country most impor- 
tant British rights without any adequate equivalent, or indeed any equi- | 
valent whatever. The relinquishment in favour of France of the exclu- | 
sive right for fishing purposes of a large portion of the Newfoundiand 
coast would have rendered it necessary for very many Euglish settlers on 
the banks of the different salmon streams to give up a valuable property 
and leave the homesteads in which they and their ancestors bad long sup- 
ported themselves and their families in respectability and independence. 
As the right hon. gentleman opposite, however, had stated that commie- 
sioners were about to attempt a settlement of this question between Eng- 
Jand aod France, the noble lord would do well not to press his motion 
to a division. 

Me. Wr.p hoped that if a mixed commission were appointed more 
than one individual would be chosen to represent each side. The 
Legislature of Newfoundland should be invited to select a delegate to 
sit on the commission, whose acts should be binding upon the people of 
that colony. This would lead to an arrangement that was likely to give 
satisfaction to all parties. 

After a few words of explanation from Lord Bury, 

Mr. S. Frrzaeravp (Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs) de- 
nied that the convention sacrificed the rights of any Britich colonists. 
There were no negotiations going on at present between the French and 
English Governments, but a commission bad been appointed to ascertain 
what were the existing rights of the two parties, and bow far they had 
been exceeded ; but it was strictly prohibited from doing anything which 
would affect the future rights of either. They were to ascertain how far 
those rights had been exceeded, if at all, either on one side or the other, 
bat they were strictly precluded from entering into any negotiation 
whatever by which the rights of the parties for the futare would be 
bound. He believed that was the solution which the noble lord himself 
suggested, and he thought the noble lord would hear with éatisfaction 
that it was the course which had already been taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government, The hon. member for min had suggested that there 
should be a commissioner associated with the British commissioners who 
should have the confidence of the Legislature of Newfoundland. The 
Government bad ulso anticipated that wish, The commissioners were to 
be appointed on either side, and of the two English commissioners one 
would be appointed by the Government, and the other on the nomination 
of the Legislatare of the colony. The Goverament had intimated that 
intention, but bad not yet received any reply. He <a that it 
was not desirable to publish these __, n which unfounded claims or 
imprudent concessions might be made. The object of Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment was to commence from a new starting-point, and he hoped, 
vain — the noble lord would not persist in his motion. 


(Hear, : 

Sir if. Verver thought it not too much to say that large tracts would 
have been preserved to this country which had been lost, through 
careleseness or ignorance on the part of the British authorities, if in for- 
mer Parliaments there bad been some individual as well acquainted with 
the tas the noble lord. (Hear.) 

Bury then consented to withdraw bis motion, and the motion 
was withdrawn. 


———>— 


Barrism or tue Invant Prince at Bertin.—The Prussian Gazetie of 
ba 5th ult. gives the following details of the baptism of the infaat 

nee :— 

To-day, at one o’clock, took place at Berlio, in the chapel of the Royal 
Palace, the baptism of the Prince, born on the 27th of January, and son 
of His Royal Highness Prince Frederick William of Prussia. Dr. Strauss, 
moyen oa court chaplain, assisted by several other clergymen, officiated. 

he young Prince received the names of Frederick William Victor Al- 
bert. Many members of the Royal family of Prussia were present. The 
Prince Regent held the infant Prince at the baptismal font ; and the 
young mother, the Princess Frederick William, was a witness of the ce- 
remony from an apartment the doors of which open into the chapel. 
When the baptism was over, the grand mistress of the household, Couat- 
ess Perponcher, took the child to its mother, and all the company fol- 
lowed to present their congratulations to Her Royal Highness. The 
streets were dressed with flags and garlands, and at night the entire cit 
was illaminated. Some of the streets presented a magnificent appear- 
ance. Amongst the public edifices remarkable for the splendour of its 
ilaminations, was the Hotel de Ville, which was lighted up by more 
b— 50,000 jets of gas. At all the theatres a gala representation was 

ven. ——_ 

A Cuayoe vor rue Berrern.—On the arrival on the 12th ult, of the 
Euryalus with Prince Alfred, it was the intention both of the Egyptian 
Goverament and the British residents to receive him with the honours 
due to his high rank ; but the enengrmente peupatet for that purpose 
were altoge' M ge by pueempiery injane’ from England, in con- 
eequence of which all public demonstrations of welcome were reduced 
to the lowest possible — A visit to the Viceroy was, of course, a 
matter of necessity, and involved a certain degree of ceremonial. Here, 
however, all royal ceremonial came to an end, and since thea Prince 
Alfred bas ridden about, and gone out on shooting excursions, simply 
as midshipman of her Majesty’s sbip p hee ane om paper, March 5. 








Lerrens petween Great Barraiy axp Canapa.—The British P. 
master General has issued the oenias soe 7 On the let of April, 
to 


{instant} and thenceforward, le posted 

will be cbarged with @ fine of each letter in wiles ete 
usual ; and letters insufficiently prepaid will also be 
© with the amount 


and with a fine of sixpence, A 

lar fine, in addition to the postage, will be levied in this country i 
all letters, received from Canada which may bave been posted un or 
insufficiently paid.” 
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Italy and the Impending War. 

The steam-ship Persia keeps up her reputation, While many other 
mail-carriers have been tardy and tantalising, she has just accomplished 
a passage of eleven days from Liverpool, whence she sailed on Saturday 
morning, the 19th ult, 

War, or no war, is still the momentous question, and was still uneet- 
tled at that date. For ten days previoasly indeed the clouds had con- 
tinued to gather and grow darker ; but on the afternoon of the 18th, a 
sudden and mysterious change took place. The London Stock Exchange 
passed once more from despondency to hope, and rumours prevailed 
that negotiations had taken a turn for the better, promising a pacific so- 
lution after all. In the face of what we do know, we cannot attach 
much weight to this which is unexplained. Sach fluctuating reports are 
@ necessary consequence of the actual state of affairs. Finances and edi- 
tors can get them up at any moment, for their own purposes, in such 
times as these, and especially when the result of Lord Cowley’s mission 
has not been made public, after his Lordship’s return to Paris and Lon- 
don. 

Awaiting therefore contradiction or confirmationof this later bulletin, 
let us bring up the record from the date at which we left it last week. 
Fortune, then, did not seem disposed to smile upon the Franco-Sardo- 
Italian cause ; new her favours have shifted a few points, Then our 
friend, the Emperor of the French, wore the air of a man who had been 
check-mated ; now the cause which he is pleased to call his own, but 
which may hereafter prove a serious embarrassment to him, bas put on a 
more cheery aspect. Then it appeared probable that the Germanic pow- 
ers would range themselves definitively on the side of Austria ; now it 
can scarcely be doubted that they are equally jealous of Vienna and of 
Paris, and that the old struggle between Pruesia and Austria for su- 
premacy among the Teutons may at any period be renewed. Indeed, 
the Prussian and Austrian representatives in the Diet of the Confedera- 














tion of horses—a measure palpably directed against Austria. Uncertain 


Sardo-French invaders of Lombardy, if the Lombards were tent 








they are flocking into Piedmont by hundreds, from the Lombardo-Vene- 


roll of volunteers, and stimulating the cry for action. The noted Chieftain 


valuable auxiliaries, if the sword be drawn at last. It should be remarked 


the revolutionary Italians will render it more easy for the Austrian gar- 


formal hostilities, 
Again, the enthusiastic reception of the Neapolitan exiles in Ireland 


Italian cause, for foreigners rarely learn to discriminate between the ac- 
tion of our goverament and the expression of our popular feeling. And 
the display of humane and sympathizing charity towards these poor 
victims bas been large, and may well be considered significant. Men of all 
parties, leaders in political life, in Church and State, in the learned pro- 
f.ssions, in mercantile affairs, have by their ready subscriptions uttered 
an indignant protest against the uorighteous despotism that prevails in 
Italy. Comforted, honoured, and passed forward on their way by Eog- 
land, these exiles will re-appear in Turin, and heighten yet more the 
popalar panting for action. Is it not retributive justice, that the news 
of their transfer from the dreary banishment contemplated, to personal 
diguity and prominence in the eyes of Europe, must have embittered 
the sufferings that disease and approaching death have visited upon the 
Kiog of Naples? 

These are but outlines of the mass of information, which our readers 
without doubt have had spread before them in all varieties of form. Is it 
not strange then, when everything was pointiag to war—for the youog Aus- 
trian Emperor is nothing daunted by all the array against him—is it not 
strange, we say, that at this particular moment pacific rumours should 
be the subject of our latest intelligence? The London Times, on the 11th 
inst., announced promiuently and editorially that a total change had 
taken place in the foreiga policy of the Emperor of the French. A week 
elapses, and the announcement is thought to have been absurd. Now 
there is a fresh mystery, whose solution another arrival may bring us. 
Let us wait, 

The Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, in the course of a cruise in 
the Mediterranean, has been paying a formal visit to Malta. He was 
| there received with tbe highest honours, and showed himself extremely 
j gracious. The “ leading journal” notes the fact, but disclaims the in- 
ten tion of attaching any importance to it. The disclaimer might have 








7. PARIS, Proprietor, | been more emphatic. But a very few weeks before the late declaration 


















































tion at Frankfort have openly quarrelled, the former state having more- 
over intimated, in reply to a diplomatic circular from Vienna, that she 
will limit her interference or action to questions purely German. Add 
to this that the suspected i!l-will of Russia towards Austria has manifested 
itself plainly, the Cabinet of St. Petersburg having forbidden the exporta- 


as to the strict neutrality of Russia, and unaided by the powers of 
Northern Germany, Austria might still hold her own against the 


to hold aloof and let the combatants fight it out. But the Italians are 
now represented as having passed from apathy to a high state of excite- 
ment, wherein they look the real character and suspicious attitude 
of their soi-disant patron in Paris, and are content to take the chances 
of a very uncertain future, so that they may bope to see the backs of 
the Austrian occupants of their soil in full retreat over the Alps. In- 
surrection, it is true, they have not commenced to any serious extent ; but 


tian territory and from the minor Central States, swelling the Sardinian 


Garibaldi is said to have been entrusted with a command in their regular 
J | corps thas formed, and there can be no doubt that they will prove most 


nevertheless that this desertion of the most active and enterprising of 


risons to control the inhabitants of discontented towns, in the event of 


and in England must give an immense impetus to what is termed the 


of war against Russia, a Russian frigate was repaired and fitted at Ports. 
mouth dock-yard. 

One other wordonly. There are writers who tell us that there will be 
no peace in Europe, until the Italian question be settled. Are they con- 
fiding enough to believe that, if that question were settled, all motive or 
pretext for quarrels and menaces would be removed? Not a bit of it. 
Io the Danubian Principalities, in Holstein, in Turkey, in Spain, some- 
where, self-constituted arbiters would spring up, and seek to convert 
every political movement of Europe into civil Malakoffs for their own 
especial glory. 


Home Affairs: the Old Men of the Mountain. 

Some people think—and we chronicle it with sincere regret—that John 
Bull is once more to have those Old Men of the Mountain, the Whigs, 
fastened upon his patient shoulders ; for the Derby Cabinet is undoubt- 
edly in trouble, as may be gathered from the defections that have lately 
taken place, and the fate impending over its Reform Bill. Notwithstand- 
ing the indifference of the country at large on the subject, Lord John 
Russell cannot participate in the indifference which keeps him out of 
office, and is in the field, therefore, with an Amendment. And thus, un- 
less the government withdraw or modify its bantling—not in compli- 
ance with popular demand—but to out-manceuvre the party tactios of the 
Opposition, whose internal differences are said to be temporarily adjusted, 
we are told that Great Britain is in a fair way to be ruled again by the 
men whom the voice of the country expelled from office a yearago. That 
this will happen, we do not undertake to predict ; in fact we trust it 
will be otherwise ; and we believe that a strong effort will be made 
by many independent members of the House of Commons to keep Lord 
Derby in office, under the conviction that serious inconvenience would 
atise just how from any organic change, in consequence of the critical 
condition of Continental affairs, And it should be borne in mind that, 
though our Foreign Secretary is personally am abettor through thick 
and thin of Louis Napoleon, our Premier is sensibly independent io 
this respect, as we showed him to be some weeks ago, in our 
comment upon the opening of the session. The foreign policy of the 
Whigs is rash, where it is comprehensible; and as for their boasted 
sympathy with progress, reform, and all that sort of thing, it has long ago 
proved to be but moonshine. In short, for we are pressed for room, the 
difference between them and the Conservatives is just this. The Con- 
servatives decline doing a thing, but afterwards repent and doit. The 
Whigs say they will, but do it not. There is excellent authority for de- 
termining whether of these twain is better; and were we to expand this 
opinion into a column of space, it would only resolve itself into this. As 
for any honest coalition between Mr. Bright and Lord John Russell we 
don’t believe a word of it. Mr. Bright is almost an avowed Republican. 
Lord Jobn is an undoubted aristocrat. The week that followed the sail- 
ing of the Persia would probably decide the fate of the Derby Ministry, 
unless, in the event of defeat, the Premier resorts to a dissolution. Fur- 
ther than this, we have only to say that many meetings have been held 
in various parts of the country, to declare and petition against the Mi- 
nisterial measure, although it would be antrue to add that any strong or 
general feeling has been elicited. 

Meantime the Government sustained a defeat on Wedaesday, the 9th 
ult. when Mr. Walpole’s Church-Rates Bill was thrown out, on a second 
reading, by a vote of 254 against 171. Less importance was however at- 
tached to this defeat, inasmuch as its concocter and mover has himself 
seceded from the Cabinet. The Bill itself was in the nature of a com- 
promise between Church and Dissent. On the other hand, Sir J. Tre- 
lawny’s Bill for the total abolition of these rates passed to a second read- 
ing, a few days later, by a vote of 242 against 168. The House of Peers 
will probably strangle it. 

But the debate in Parliament which most interests us, and which we 
reproduce at length, because we trust it will be found generally read- 
able, concerns the Fisheries of Newfoundland. Comment upon it is un- 
necessary ; but in confirmation of our avowed preference to a Conserva- 
tive government, we would point to the Minister who coolly signed 
away the rights of the Culonists, as contrasted with the one who now 
cognises them. . 

Irish friends of disorder have occasion for a chuckle over the result of 
the government prosecutions at Tralee, which terminated on the 15th 
ult. in a disagreement of the Jury, after being locked up for 22 boars. 
Bat the Phenix Club will not gain much by the motion. The increas 
ing prosperity of the land is a standing protest against their folly. 

Another proof, if proof were wanting, of our good Queen’s sound sense 
and habitual deference to the public voice has oecurred in respect to her 
Majesty’s second son. This young gentleman, whom sandry foolish and 
obsequious official personages in sundry foreign ports bad cumbered with 
the distinctions of Royalty, has been judiciously let down again to the 
position assigned him—the most suitable for his age and also for his 
future prospects—that of Naval Cadet of H.M.S. Bwryalus. We hope the 
young Prince had not been spoiled, ere peremptory orders reached those 
who had charge of him, during the ship's stay at Alexandria, to the effect 
that the education of a sailor was desired for him, and not the obser- 
vances of a Court. 

We have already alluded to the generous greeting awarded to the 
Neapolitan exiles. It comes d-propes to vindicate Eaglishmen from the 
unjust charge of conniving at Austrian cruelty, when they do but doubt 
French pretensions. The exiles, it appears, did not resort to force, when 
they persuaded the American ship-master to deviate from his chartered 
course. 








An Evil, and a Foolish Remedy. 

The idea of annexing Canada to these States, which in everybody’s 
mind has long since been disposed of, has, by grace of the New York press 
and a certain Mr. King —a resident of a remote village of Canada West 
whom we treated very cavalierly last week—met with something like a 
moment’s revival. Thus far indeed the “ experiences’ of the revivalists 
are only amusing. A neighbouring journal, whose zeal in extending 
American commerce and whose patriotism cannot be doabted, is alarmed 
at the possibility of a movement, which, should it by any chance snoceed, 
would pour into the Legislative Halls of Washington a fresh stream of 
oratory—an article too abundant as things are. Bat not even the 
smallest country paper, with the most illegible typography and the very 
largest spread-eagle hovering over its editorial column, has glorified this 
democratic King, or sought to charm away the horrors which the phan- 
tom of Canadian annexation has caused our respected city contemporary. 
And so Mr. King seems to have subsided into his original obscurity, al- 
most as suddenly as he emerged from it. 

But however little cause the press or the public, here or in Canada, 
may have to treat seriously the peculiar ravings of any single indivi- 
dual,—and none will be more likely to treat them as ravings than those 
well acquainted with the deep-rooted feelings of nationality which ob- 
tain among the people of the Provincee—the alleged ground of Mr. King’s 
little explosion is worth considering, because it is an illustration, though 
a very exaggerated one, of the prevailing discontent of the Western Ca- 
nadians with the present condition of their affairs. And, happily, at 
this time of day, we can afford to debate with the utmost equanimity the 
severance of Canada from the mother country ; for we may depend upon 
it that, though Eogla»d would never consent to ihe loss of a Colony by 
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force while by force she could retain it, the people of England are qaite 


content to part with any of their Colunies so soon as they can maintain | wrecked on a eunken rock, off the coast of Jamaica, on the night of the 


their own independence, or when they can make such improved 
provision for themselves as would not be immediately antago- 


nistic to the well-being of the empire. But it is not ne-| saved; but the fate of the remainder—under the combined risks of foun- 
eessary to discuss the question. By no possibility could the | dering, starvation, and exposure to the fierce heat of the tropical san— 


Canadas gain, by annexation, what they cannot obtain in their present 
state. Nationality, ot which they may be proud ; liberty the most am- 
ple ; a Government less ccntrolled by the other portions of the Empire 
than that of either of the British Isles; the protection of a powerful 
army and navy, without the expense of either ; a grand territory with an 
increasing population which, maintained intact, may undoubtedly ex- 
pand into a new and powerful State ; the benefit which kindred gives, in 
obtaining from British Capitalists means to develop the resources of the 
country—all these a junction with the United States, in an unfriendly 
spirit towards the mother country, would strike down at a blow. Other 
advantages might in time grow up to compensate for the loss ; but the 
sickly searoa of prostration, under which they must suffer, would harrass 
this g tion of tionists and weary and perplex their successors. 

Yet the illogical conclusion of the deluded of Canada West—contemp- 
tible as they may be in numbers—originates in good and substantial 
ground of complaint. The merchants end traders and consumers there 
find it profitable to deal with New York and Boston. A Lower Cana- 
dian majority, by the enactment of a new tariff, manages so to levy 
duties that Western Canadiaus must in future, at whatever sacrifice, be 
customers mainly to Montreal. And the Ministry which is upheld by this 
Lower Canadian mojority, is believed by Western Canadians—we do not 
assert or deny the proposition—to be peculiarly favoured by the repre- 
sentative of the Sovereign. Is it altogether unnatural that portions of 
the generai public who do not often look very deep into causes, not to 
say certain fanatics who do not look into anything at all, seek to be 
rid of a grievance by the only apparent means in their power—by taking 
refuge under another wgis? 

Had the government intended to act fairly by Canada West, to have 
let trade follow its natural channel, nothing would have been more easy 
than to have levied the duties imposed by the new tariff on the value 
of articles at the port of production. That they have not done eo, and 
have thus shut the New York and Boston markets for tea, sugar, molas- 
ses, coffee, and foreign tobacco, against Western Canada, and have there- 
by offered a great bonus to the very few large capitalists who can en- 
gage in the direct trade by way of the St. Lawrence, is the grivvance of 
Canada Weet. It is fruitless to tell the aggrieved tbat oll this is “ in ac- 
cordance with a fair principle of taxation,” and that it is fair that “ the 
importer should benefit by his enterprise.” The Western Canadians 
don’t want enterprise that dan be had only at an unprofitable premium ; 
they prefer enterprise at par. Nor do these Westerns bold it so very ob- 
vious that importing goods directly by a very out-of-the-way route “ef- 
fects a great saving” over a ‘rect route through a neighbouring State. 

That Canadians must be taxed is very clear, for they have ordinary ex- 
penses and heavy liabilities to meet ; that indirect taxation is the easiest 
for them in their present condition seems the axiom of Canadian states- 
men. But it is absolately necessary for the tranquillity and prosperity 
of the Provinces that even the semblance cf sectional legislation 
should be avoided. And that this tariff is a sectional measure, a know- 
ledge of Canadian trade and a glance at the map would show, even if 
the voice of the Western Province and the votes of a majority of its re- 
presentatives had not protested against it. 

Disliking to cumber our space with documentary papers that are fami- 
liar to thoee most interested in them, we do not publish the new Tariff. 
It may be well to state, however, that the daty on Coffee will be about equal 

to an actual rise of ten per cent. ; on Molarses, twelve per cent. ; on Tea, 

two-and-a-half per cent.; on Raw Sugar, nine per cent.; on Cotton 

Goods, five per cent. ; on Woollens, two per cent. ; and on Iron goods, 

four per cent., on the average prices of last year. 
—_——— 





British Columbia; Another Tempest in a Teapot. 

The news to the 24th of February is satisfactory. The yield of gold 

to the miners is remunerative ; and the precious metal appears to be dis- 
tributed so generally and over so large a district, that the extremes of 
total failure and extravagant returns, which are common in Australia, 
will not probably mark the course of events in the youngest of the auri- 
ferous countries. Beyond this, we bave only to notice the declaration of 
Governor Douglass, that the Colonial port of entry is to be Queensbo- 
rough, a station on the Frazer River, about 20 miles below Fort Lang- 
ley, described as well adapted for naval and military purpores. The 
Fort Langley speculators are, naturally enough, disappointed ; but their 
sorrows belong to themselves, though they have been treated witb un- 
usual consideration by the Governor. 
These two items, we say, constitute the cream of British Columbian 

news; but as we bold it a duty to season, if possible, the dull record of 
public affairs, we give a moment’s attention to a circumstance, over 
which some of our contemporaries have been foolishly grave, and some 
have been wisely quizzical. Mr. John Nagent, who, it may be remem- 
bered, shook off the dust of the young Colony from his Irish-American 
feet, when he went away from Vancouver’s Island to Washington, with a 
budget of grievances, out of which nothing came—this Mr. John Nugent 
was not, it seems, to be the only injured and indignant patriot. Vials of 
wrath have been opened out anew. Governor Douglass has committed 
the unpardonable sin of refusing to hear the roar of cannon 
in the Streets of Victoria, to be discharged on the birth-day 
of the immortal George Washington, on the application of “ nine- 
teen mercantile firms.” In declining to accede to the request of 
these sulpb ly-disposed personages, the Governor was studiously 
polite. He made flattering allasion to the memory of the “ illustrious 
patriot and statesman,” and assigned, as reason for refusal, his inability 
to depart from custom. Any reasonable man, under these circumstances 
would have remembered that it is not one of our Eoglish usages to lavish 
gunpowder upon all possible oecasions ; nay, that even the little boys 
on Guy Faux Day have to dodge the omnipresent policeman, if by chance 
a rosty pistol proffera them the means of being extraordinarily jubilant. 
The innovation, to say the least of it, was not desirable, though the Go- 
vernor may not have anticipated any revolutionary coup d’état.—But the 
disappointed gentry were not content with the banquet and the speechi- 
fying which remained to them, and wherewith they might have consoled 
themselves. An indignation meeting was convened, and a solemn pro- 
test was issued. That this was literally addressed “ to the World” is 





quite in keeping with its whole tone, and with the fact that it alternates! At all events, however, it may be accounted for; and however agreeable a 
between the first and the third person, being ia parts the manifesto of | delusion—a delusion quoad myself—it was a snare for those who put their 


“ the undersigned” and elsewhere sliding off into “ we” and “ us.” That 
Victoria, Vancouver’s Island, is the centre of the world and of civiliza- 
tion sufficiently explains the divergent style of the superscription ; but 
while we must decline to cumber our colamns with such vapid staff, we 
regret to think that the world will remain unmoved even by the “ indig- 
nity which has been cast upon us as a people.” 


Loss of a British Gun-Boat. 
Among the items in another column is recorded one of those terrible 
disasters, from which not cven the skill, efficiency, and d’scipline, com- 





Her Majesty’s steam-gun-boat Jaseur, of 80 horse-power, was totally 




























































4th ult. The commanding officer, Lieutenant John B. Scott, and a por- 
tion of his comrades and of the crew appear to have been Providentially 


cannot be regarded without serious apprehension. ‘ 

Regret and sympathy are so obviously evoked by such a catastrophe 
as this, that it is almost superfluous to parade them. Let us rather be 
glad that in the dismallest hour—eo far as accounts have yet come to 
hund—what was done for tlie general safety was done orderly and sea- 
manlike. It was no new device to construct and launch a raft, and let 
boats lie sheltered to leeward of it ; but the honour of a flag is unques- 
tionably exalted when, in the face of imminent peri], the commander is 
ready in resource, and the commanded prompt in obedience. 

In connection with this melancholy occurrence, the Havana corres- 
pondent of a New York daily paper charges the Captain of a Spanish man- 
of-war steamer in the Cuban waters with cruel apathy and neglect, when 
ordered to cruise in search of the missing mariners. We cannot believe 
so disgraceful a story ; unless upon better evidence than rumour. It is 
not unusual for the correspondents of the paper in question to season 
their reports with ad caplandum exaggerations—and an anti-Spanish feel- 
ing is the mode of the moment—but it is very unusual for sailors of any 
country to shrink from aiding each other in extremity. 


Emulous Spirit among the N. Y. Yacht Owners. 

Lord Dufferin’s charniing “Letters from High Latitude,” have ac- 
complished aa unintended object, in this Western World, and it is not 
improbable that the coming summer may see two of the finest vessels of 
the N.Y. equadroa sporting their colours respectively in the Far North and 
the Far West. We hear in fact that the owner of one first-class schooner is 
contemplating a trip to Spitzbergen aud some accessible portions of the 
Arctic seas, and that another may not improbably coast along the shores 
of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, pass through the Gut of Canso, as- 
cend the St. Lawrence, traverse the Canals and Great Lakes, and let his 
anchor go at Fond Da Lac. 

Either of these excursions would afford an immensity of varied enter- 
tainment. It is incomprehensible indeed, how those who have the taste 
and the means for following out their inclinations, and ample leisure be- 
sides, can content themselves with pottering in and out of Newport 
Harbour, spending half the brief sailing season in the stale frivolities of 
a watering-place. 


The St. George's Cricket Club Anniversary. 
That good, old-fashioned hostelrie, the Franklin Coffee House in Maiden 
Lane—which remains, amid the spruce rest ts and carav is of 
New York, a relic of the olden time—was a scene of great festivity on 
the evening of Thursday in last week. Then and there, about sixty 
Cricketers and friends to Cricket celebrated the twenty-first anniversary 
of the Club that is named above. It was a jocund meeting, though the 
many claims upon our space compel us to omit a record of the good 
things eaten, drunk, sung, and spoken by those who were present at the 
well-spread board. Bat it was in all respects—in numbers, in respecta- 
bility, in good feeling, in augury for the future—by far the best festival 
that the Club has held within the memory of the oldest member, and 
promises admirably for a Sammer campaign. Mr. Joseph C. Wells, the 
President, was in the Chair, aided by Mr. A. H. Gibbes, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, and in the list of those present we recognise many names familiar 








Theatre have a prestige in these matters which should make us rather intolerant. 
One doesn’t measure a dinner at Delmonico’s by such standards of hanger and 
haste, as are fitting enough in the case of a lunch at a Railway Station. 

The play of the “ Rivals” is very nearly a perfect type of the elegant, high 
pitched, artificial comedy of the English stage. It has as little flavour of the 
modern nataralistic drama, as the tragedies of Shakespeare, or the comedies of 
Moliére. It can only be thoroughly enjoyed when it is acted as it was written, 
in a spirit of a refined and humorous elevation above the level of our ordinary 
experience and our common language. It deals indeed with emotions, courses 
of conduct, passions, weaknesses, and whims, not yet by any means worn out of 
the human heart; but it deals with them abstractly—painting the life of so- 
ciety, rather than photographing the men and women who moke it up. Neither 
now nor in the time of Sheridan could just such people be met with, talking in 
jast such a way as he put upon the boards under the names of Sir Anthony and 
Young Absolute, Sir Lucius O’ Trigger, and Bob Acres. But the types of cha- 
racter thus designated did exist, and under certain modifications do now and 
always will exist. To give the play its due effect then, good actors must raise 
themselves into the atmosphere of the author. They must abandon all attempts 
to mingle the modern theory of acting with the Sheridanian ; and do their best 
to hit the key-note which the composer strikes in the outset of his social aym- 
phony. 

This Miss Laura Keene's company hardly did. Miss Keene herself is essenti- 
ally a refined actress, perfectly capable of conceiving such a part as that of Lydia 
Languish as it should be ; and she perhaps did not fall far short of her usual ex- 
cellence in that role. Had she been duly supported by the ble of the cast, 
I should not have required even this qualifying 'phrase in speaking of her. Mr. 
Sothern’s Jack Absolute however could scarce have been redeemed by the most 
benevolent efforts of his coadjutors. The soporific influences of Lord 
were visible throughout the rdle, and as no two things can well be imagined 
more unlike each other than the passionate, headstrong, high temper of Jack, and 
the debilitated cousinage of Lord Dundreary,much should be forgiven in the first 
weeks of Mr. Sothern’s dramatic convalescence. Let him regard the observa- 
tions of the critic press as merely eo much tonic bitters, and he will profit by 
them to his own advantage and the gratification of an impatient public. 

The Yankee catarrh has not altogether departed from Mr. Jefferson ; but his 
Bob Acres could hardly have been the Bob Acres of Sheridan, had his voice been 
as Dluffly British as that of Mr. Pearson at the Broadway. It wash , tell 
img, and in the highest degree amusing ; but not in the highest degree classic. 
Yet there are in Mr. Jefferson the elements of as mach classic excellence in- 
their kind, as he will take the trouble to cuitivate. He can be and ought to be 
as capable of the elder as he is of the later comedy.—Mr. Baruett, in the rdle of 
Sir Lucius O' Trigger, certainly was not Mr. John Brougham : but just as cer- 
tainly Mr. Burnett has not evjoyed Mr. John Brougham’s early advantage of 
birth.—Of Mr. aad Mrs. Blake I may speak more freely, for they have enjoyed 
all necessary advantages for those characters of Mrs. Malaprop and Sir 
Anthony, in whieh all the world of New York knows them well. Her long 
holiday has not touched Mrs. Blake's excellent “ presentation and dis- 
figurement” of the English tongue and common sense. Her Mrs. Malaprop 
is what it always was, quaint, natural, a wellshapen and well- 
finished copy of a very good model, and altogether to be commended. 
Not so Mr. Blake’s Sir’ Anthony. 1 do not know why it is that Mr. Blake, 
with all the qualities of a gourmet, will persist in being aglouton. No man ought 
to know better than he how exquisite a thing is taste upon the stage, as at 
the table ; how truly it may be said of wit, as of mercy, that ‘its quality 
is not strained.” I dare say Mr. Blake appreciates, as wel as any of us, a good 
North River shad in the first days of the season, when the ice breaks up in the 
streams and the wiuter thaws in the blood of men, and the warm, comforting, 
abundant meniis of December give place to the lighter, more kindling, and viva- 
cious gastronomic visions of the Spring ; when truffles make way for green 
peas ; and the filet aux champignons is dethroned by the poulet au cresson. But 
if anybody should ask Mr. Blake to dinner, and after the first course bring im for 
him a second shad, and after the game a third, and offer him yet a fourth with 
the walnuts and the wine, I don’t think Mr. Blake would like his entertainment, 


































to our Eaglish readers—tbe Walkers, the Wallers, the Bages, the Sam 
Wrights, whose prowess afield or with the bat it is sometimes our plea- 
sure to record. May their coming season be as propitious, as the an- 
ticipation of it was enlivening! 

It is particularly to be noticed, and with commendation, that though 
this Club bears a specific and not unpretentious name, it is open to all 
comers who love the manly port. There are many young Americans 
now enrolled on its list ; and we trast that many more will seek and find, 
in membership, both cheerful recreation and improved health. 


ya usic. 
At the time of going to press, our musical critic has not sent in his contribu- 
tion, which we much regret, as the Philharmonic Concert of last Saturday even- 
ing merited careful consideration. We mast postpone, therefore, his remarks 
on Mr. Mills’s débit, contenting ourselves with recording, of our own know- 
ledge, that he is one of the very finest pianists ever heard here. 


Brvama. 
Several years ago, when Punch was Punch indeed, and Richard Doyle, that 
darling of Dukes, was his prophet, the fashion of the single eye-glass, & ia 
Dundreary, first camie into vogue ; and its inevitable effects upon the facial 
museles were very cleverly hit off as a warning to all young Er-gland, in a series 
of “ heads of the people,” representing the “ awfal contorticas” produced and 
made permanent by the use of that optical instrument. It was shown that no 
man could with impunity persist in perverting himself for years into an artifi- 
cial Polyphemus, and that the “focal distances” of the eyes would be revenged 
sooner or later, upon the mortals who dared despise and trifle with their natural 
demands. 
A like lesson has just been read to all actors and actresses, by the 
company who have been giving themselves, at Miss Liura Keene’s Theatre, to 
a long orgie of farce and ag throughout the present season. Miss 
Keene, Mr. Sothern, and Mr. Jefferson, are all clever players, and once had ways 
and manners and a style of theirown. They are still clever players, but alas! 
“ the trail of the ‘ Cousia’ is over them al.” They have been mimicking and rho- 
domontadiog so long, that they have apparently lost the control of their drama 
tic muscles, and are rather to be regarded as“ frightful examples” than as those 
lights of the world they should be, 

T was rather in inferring from the first glimpse of “ She Stoops to 
Conquer,” that nothing had been altered in the tone and quality of their natural 
talents by the fashion of that wonderful anoma!y wherein they have been work- 
ing. 

Perhaps it was the mere pleasure of hearing Miss Laura Keene’s pathetic 
voice repeat once more some words of sense and wit ; perhaps the satisfaction 
of finding that Mr. Jefferson could actually speak through the usual channels of 
human utterance ; perhaps the anatomical interest attaching to Mr. Sothern's 
recovery of the use of his legs—I do not know what the secret was; bat by 
throwing ia Mr. and Mrs. Blake (if they will pardon such a liberty) I can suffi- 
ciently account, to myself at least, if not to my readers, for the agreeable delu- 
sion | laboured under a week ago, that we should now begin again to enjoy at 
Miss Keene’s theatre the good, bright, sterling comedies which had become a 
sort of tradition among us. 


Now in the part of Sir Anthony, and not in that part only, Mr. Blake inter- 
polates shad continually where Sheridan never'dreamt of serving any, and where 
none of us, bis guests, ean greet the dish with favour. To drop metaphor, let 
somewhat gété actor. Mr. Blake deals over abundantly in Blake-ianiems—in 
gags, in embroideries sometimes whimsical, but more often profane—in extra- 
vagant demonstrations of the particular passion under which he is supposed at 
the time to be labouring. He seems to be under a standing resolution not to 
“ stand upon the order of his going,” but only goes when he can’t very well help 
himself ; and long after the company have consigned their natural portion of 
“shad” to the process of digestion, Mr. Blake runs back from the side, and begs 
them as it were to try just one other little cat—the shad is so remarkably good 
—and is there, can there be, more than one Mr, Blake? It is a thonsand pities 
this trick should grow upon so good a stock. It would be an indefinite number 
of pities were criticism to overlook it, or fail to call upon so gifted a performer 
not only to reform himself, but to-do his part in bringing up the etandard of the 
whole company to which he belongs. r 

The need of this increases and sharpens daily with increasing competition, 
and rumours of farther increase still to come, Miss J. M. Davenport, for in- 
stance, opens Burton's Theatre under the name of the ‘‘ New Metropolitan,” en 
Monday evening next, with a new version of Scribe’s “ Czarina,” and @ company 
selected by herself with the aid of Mr. Brough, comprising, we are glad to hear, 
Mr. and Mrs. Conway, and Mr. Fisher. On Monday evening, too, Miss 
Julia Dean Hayne begins with Mr. Eddy a new campaign at Niblo’s, ex, 
pelling “‘ Cinderella” and the children, and the wise donkey who knows his ewn 
father, and the horses who stand on their heads to eat apple-pie, fora play by 
Mr. Miles of Baltimore, an author not unknown to fame dramatic. 

And meanwhile our French friends persevere and prosper amain in their 
quaint little prane-box of a theatre. I have left myself no space to-day to partieu- 
larize their recent successes ; but since I have been preaching a sermon onstage 











children, or like the apple which Bob Sawyer and Ben Allen devoured in calm 
“ alternate bites.” HAMILTON. 
_—_— 


Facts and Faucies. 


ips, that arrived» here last week, was 72 
————Mr. Burton bas ceased to be 
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faith in me, and so rejoiced to crowd the house on the production of Sheridan’s 
immortal “ Rivals” 

I do not mean to say that one might not do a much worse thing than see the 
“ Rivals” as performed at Miss Laura Keene’s. For the “ Rivals,” one may al- 
ways see with curiosity—can hardly ever see positively without pleasure. It is 
so full of characters clearly marked, familiar and associated, all of them and 
each, with types and memories fixed in the minds of all who know the stage, that 
we may always amuse ourselves with watching the way io which new friends may 
think it best to take on them these old faces. And it is so richin pregnant sey- 
ings, in sharp aud piquant dialogte, in well-shaded and effective observations of 
life and manners, men and things, that the cast must be abominable, indeed, 











“ assertion without authority goes for very little.” By the Fraué- 
alent Trustees Act lately passed, the offeace for which Mr. Strabanan and 
Sir John Paul were sentenced to weegeatran as would now be 

- the infliction in their 


SAID thefetore, be venaeane ar eae ; Their libe- 
case years, 
ration bext.———It is 





moa to naval service, can save those who go down to the sea in ships. | which can altogether kill this vigorous text. Bat, Miss Laura Keene and her 






consequet'ly,take in 
pei Sir Fergaoon. of Kithe-tao, Beri, issflanded te 4 
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ter of the Marquis of Dalhousie. 





N. Y. markets, brought from Savannah, Georgia 





eminent publishers. 





—QOur readers will recollect an article in the 


to have a copy of the little work, informed Messrs. Appletons of the 


ously increased it.— 





—Mr. Phelps has 





traly ogee than in Germany.——-———Recently at a mar- 
riage in 

on the bridegroom, a stout six-foot fellow, following the example, 
blubbered like a calf, and on being remonstrated with, roared out 
“Let me alone! I feel as bad about it as she does.” 
Niblo’s Theatre is not to be pulled down. It is re-leased to that worthy 








The 
caterer for the public. Mr, Eddy’s new theatre will occupy the site of| cant by the 
the Racket Club._———Mesers. De La Rue & Co., of London, the fa- |  — Amey, ont! a ea ilasmecaah Governor of the Goes cr tana 

i. | nward, U.b., 4 “Gover 9) 
mous manufacturers of cards and fancy stationery, have sent us a speci Hog hes, HLM. Gonwul at B wa, the last sumelaing Ortestid emaché. 
one of his stories tells of a dashing individaal who boiled bis hams in We hr Dalyell: Anting oneal at Belgrade 
sherry wine ; whereat an honest Hibernian exclaimed, “ Bedad, I with 1 | to take the post at Erzeroum.—D. La 
was a pig mysell.”"——--———Winan’s new cigar steamship has been tried },tive Council of St. Lucia —J 
again, for the purpose of ascertaining the effect of a new experiment | lative Council of Nova Scot 
made with the wheel. One balf the buckets have been removed, and the | B- 


mea ofa newly made vegetable parchment.————Charles Lever, in 





trial Per evidence that ber speed bad been materially increased. - 
The 


tered in London to take French flour to New York and Canada. 
Russian Railroad Luiider, at bis resid: ne: in Rittenhouse-equare, to those 


all the principal painters of New York were invited to the dinner. 
Gov. Hiocks 





poses to visit London before his return to his Government, about the 
middle of May. 


basdeelared in favour of a Federal Government, and bas taken up arms in 





system, will 
the ¢cause—-——The Collector of Baltimore has received from the | Christopher’ 


State Department two handsome telescopes, presented by the British 
Government to Captain Caldwell, and Mr. R. Barclay, chief mate, of the 
ship Flora McDonald, of that pert, for rescuing the crew of the British |- 
vessel Jane Black, of Limerick, in the month of May Jast,————The 





to be sent forthwith to Rome to form his Holiness’s body guard!’’ 
The new publication of Mr. Dickens is announ to appear the 





30th April; it is to be called AU the Year Round—rather an eccentric | it will bit an object ev 
title—and the motto chosen is the line in Othello, “The Story of| once in 57 times ; 


my Life from Year to Year.” Household Words, will be discontinued on 


paper, is a favourite subject with the Judge ; for he delivered 
upoa to propose “ the Church of Scotland 





The promised sub- 


not yet been firmed, and the matter which is viewed by 








nieut remarks in Parliament. A ne 


from,New Orleans through to California, and was 
name of Wm. Wilson. He was in the United States 


to invade Sonora. What bas become of the cow! cord f. 








—Mr. Cobden has proceeded to New Orleans. 





Pa , - 
for the conflict. —-—— formed at Stirling to take | With by Sir W. Armstrong's late partners. It is also the intention of the 
peapenen 10 6 Jectlod of Mr. Oliphant, roy ‘ > an. trom to make  ~ 7“ - at Woolwich, under the direction of 
Elglo, whose f for that b hen a| that gentleman ; and, when they have go} some of the largestysize, the 
védebiy ooh paaa 4 he ws Bence tees bes Gheeed haade, ra will be tried against masonry and earthwork ; till this is done, it is rd 


measures to secure the election of Mr. Oliphant, now Secretary to Lord 





is now owved and edited by General Bowman alone. From the 








—A match has just been closed. be- | Observatories in Europe.— At the Oaks, : 
tween Mr. Huater, of this city, and Mr, Hare, of Virginia, to ran Nicholas pains on Somerset, Major Dickens, late of H. M.'s 95th 
1. and Tar River agaist each other, for $10,000 a side, in a ry ro as _— Taw Beg 1s 

mile heats, to come off during the month of June next over the Fasbion ‘an racks, Leed i's. illiams, oe Hy eye 
Course, Long Island. The.conditions are, balf forfeit, and weight for M. G. Mansel, late H. M.'s 10th Regt.—At Worlington, near hall, Saffolk 


| Lieut.-Col. Suckling, late of H. M.’s 32d Regt.—At C 
age.————Green peas, radishes, and strawberries are for sale in the Commander R.N.—At Woolwich, from the effects 


“Tn Dablin, Mr. Martley, the Chiet Judge of the Landed | 


nge, Faversham, J. B. Toker, 
, W. C. Monck Mason, Esq., late of the city of Dablin.— 
hatcombe H 


—The Court left Liat E, Walsh, R- E-—Io Da the Chiet 
Loadon on tbe 14th alt., for Osborne. Her Majesty was to remain there | Estates Court.—At Dover, Capt. D. J. Skelton, late Royal Artillery —A 
for a fow davs —-—A London paper states that Mr. Thackeray has ac- pane, >. o> a Lge a teen late stage manager of the theatre in 
cepted £4500 to write for two years for Messrs. Smith and Elder, the | that Tide's Denn ait te ee ° 
ral J. M. Laws.—At Paddington, De 


of Kildare, and incumbent of 
of St. 


P 17th Foot.— i 
Albion cailed “ Daily Crambs.” A subscriber in the South, happening 17th Foot.—Resr- Admin 
eon of Rochester, and 
fact. They immediately offered its weight in gold for it; the offer was | 77th Regt.—At K 
accepted, but as the sum was fouud to be small, the publishers —_ — art gy 
pied an engag ¢ in | ton, Eeq., 
Germany for himself and many of bis company. The player and the | Hall, Chest r—AtR : 
audience will be happily suited. Shakspeare is nowhere more yr tere aye J 


ba Oraiglockhart, M. D., F. R. C. P., and F.R.S., Emeritus 
eeds, after the ceremony, the bride burst into tears; whereup- | the University of Edinburgh. 


Appoturntents. 


n has acce the office of 
4 of Lond Hin di I 


Co Algeo, 

m the effects of a fall, Ca: 
Bengal, M. Bell, Lient. B. M.'s 
Sarg. R. A.—In his 90th year, Jobn Feilden, 

Rugeley, Lieut. F. Witham, R. N.—Sir An 
. L. K. Lennox, Esq., of Lennox Castle.— 
year of his age, Alexander Monro, Esq., of 

Professor of 





Under-Secretary for War, va- | 
rd Rosslyn is a Major-General in 
Major-General R. H. 





4 has been twice Master of the Buck 


of Oriental Secretary at the 











. Laporte, 
‘ohn Creighton, Esq., to be a member 
Robert Hatchinson and Angus Jas. M’l 
s.. to be members of the Legislative Council of the Idand of Prince Ed 
. Se tiatnenae 5 Ta longed A = : 
‘ R. Challenger, C. M’Mahon, W. , and R. BE. Semper, 
lark Lane Express notes the novel fact tbat vessels had been char- | of the Executive Council of the Islands of Bt. Ch Fintopber avd 
A dinner was given last week, in Philadelphia, by Mr. Harrison, the ae ities for Trinidad. Rearchdmiral Sir Thomas Mastin, Ka OB, 
8 \ to be a K.C.B.—The Rev. J. H. Hamilton, to the H 
patriarchs of American art, Rembrardt Peale and Thomas Sully. Nearly | St. Paul’s Cathedral vacant by the 


| Lavai 


in 
morary Prebendal Stall in 
death of the Rev. J. Smith, of Acton.—Lord 
: aye _— a has a Mr. W. W. Emer- 
expected to arrive in Canada early in April from the | 02 Tennent, to wate Secretary—The following Members of Par 
P 5 liament have been re-elected, on acceptance or change of office ; Lord Lovaine, 

Windward Islands, His stay in the Province will be short, as he pro- for Northumberland ; Peter Blackburn, 
for Tewkesbury: the Right Hon. 
of March for Sassex.—The first Governnor of Hong Kong, under the new 
be Mr. Hercules Robinson, at present Lieutenant-Governor of St. 


r Stirlingshire ; the Hon. F. Ly- 
Venezuela is again disturbed. The province of Coro far 





| was useless to 


A New Canyon or Consemence.—Sir William Armstrong has set an ex- 
trial of U.S. Marshal Tyler, for killing Capt. Jones, of the brig Concord, | #mple in guonery and conduct which will be difficult, though we would 
at Port Sarnia, O. W., last fall, has ended in the jury rendering a verdict | fain hope, possible, for other inventors to follow. 
of involuatary manslaughter, and recommending the prisoner to mercy. | Who, after every encomium bas been lavished on bis invention seeks 
The project for a submarine telegraph line from Cape Ann to | 80t an undue reward ! : , 
Yarmou . 8, has been defeated in the Massachusetts Senate,| public the ciroumstancers of the purchase of Sir William's invention, 
See iaher a mack Fm Snes Sp opnansass sary etay pele i meen of instrument the government felt the necessity of buying 
now recrul \ . ; 
Seeka ~ aps 0 beta. of, 5.680 men. el ss The accuracy of the Armstrong gun at 3,000 yards is as7 to 1 com- 
pared with that of the common gun at 1,000 yards; while at 1,000 yards 
time which is struck by the common guns only 
, at equal distance the Armstrong gun is 57 
times as accurate as our common artillery.—Its destructive effect also, 
the last Saturday in May.—-——“ Sam Slick” has been leeturing at ' exceeds anything which has hitherto been witnessed ; the carriages have 
Isleworth, a pleasant village near London, where he has now taken up| beea very much improved, and their introduction into the navy will 
his permanent abode, on the North American colonies. This, says a| greatly diminish the number of 


Here is an inventor, 


General Peel, in the House of Commons, made 


men required to work the guns.” 
By oy _ to be bought and the seller of course knew its value, 
game , . ne continues :-— 
the lecture at the Glasgow Burns sd ; when he was called ; r Having root tn ed the tuperio rity ofthe un, the Goveroment al abi 
of £3,000 s Co: has | bave no hesitation in at once doing everything in their power to make 
pm mg cemall o Se ee See themselves masters of it. Great as were the ingenuity and talent dis- 
as a job to catch Irish votes seems likely to lead to some inconve- | Played by Sir W. Armstrong in regard to this invention, they were ex- 
wepaper cortes ent writ- | ceeded by the liberality with which he at once preseated to the Govern- 
ing from Avpinwall says “Gen. William Walker, arrived there ia the ment the patent, for which they must have paid almost any suia of 
Havana steamer on the 15th, having sailed from New Orleans on the | money which be liked to demand. He made no stipulations ; and when 
5th, and proceeded to San Francisco on the 16th, on the Golden Age. He | my noble friend at the bead Government asked me to think of 
was ied by Col. Natzmer. Walker took a second cabin some sum which might be presented to Mr. Armstrong, I was at once 
passing u relieved from all difficulty by that gentleman proposing to accept a sum 
Consal’s office during | of £20,000, spread had ten years, fe ge pees secure ~ the country 
to - | his services as consulting engineer o mance. For himself, as 
MEE rare 60 Sa beam, Ropers onge ba geen fa, prepare yn ee |S ee said, he made no stipulations; bat for the firm to which he theo, 
Thal mene. “ ins’ dyi t. | but no lorger bel 
We have td bare. see” Naciivas, tho Bagi, the, Afrignn. ant “the pee ad be cea. for the manofacture of these guns, and did not re- 
Irish, — k leceased banker, left by will, to the | ceive sufficient 
French rear recy jaunty een francs for the best history of the Arts segs ~ a pe ty 4 the Sars a — ——- 
j- | sation they should receive from e veroment for Capital whic 
<e ea Areethe rettenn antiens we ig: A Gene to Raren abe 5 they bad laid Sa —, oo —- _ the House will 
trom P. é Correio Mercantil, indicates a deter- | be of opinion that nothing cou! » more liberal than the manner in 
tmiaation of the diezator“Lopen, to har the passage of the American vee-| which Sir W. Armstrong has dealt with the Government, and will think 
sels into the Paraguay River. ‘The official organ describes the defensive | that be well deserved the honour which, by ber own special and personal 
as complete ; the fortifications being in excellent order, and | desire, bas been conferred upon bim by her Majesty.—[Cheers.] 
armed aod manned ; while the troops were all impatience | ™#nufacture of some of the larger of these guns is now being pr 


onged, he made this arrangement, that if they erected 
orders to cover their expenditure, an arbitrator, who 


ho ret. 30th: En Green to be Lt, v Hampton, who ret. 41st: En War- 

: Surg Singleton, MD, Staff. to be Sarg. 50th: 
Turner to be Lt, v Hudson, who ret. 53d: 
. $ to 
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.W 3 5 
, Gist Ft, , V Reade, who ex; Assistent-Sarg 


ee tem, to be Surg; Assist-Sarg Cunningham, MD, 45th Ft, to 


War Orrice, Marcu 15.—13th Ft: Lt the Hon J C Dormer to be Capt, v 
Cunynghame, who ret; En Cupinghame to be Lt. 

War-Orrice, Marcu 18,—Rl Artil: Capt and Brvt-Col D’ Aguilar, CB, to be 
Lt-Col, v Brvt-Col Tuite, ret upon {ps Sec Capt Mainwaring, oa aa List, to 
be Capt; Sec Capt and Brvt-Maj Williams to be Capt; Lt Stocker to be See Ca 
Scots Fusr Gds: Lt and Capt Wheatley to be and Lt-Col, v Paget, w 
ret; En and Lt Rooke to be Lt and Capt. Ist Ft: En Evans to be Lt, y Tymons, 
who ret. 6th: En Roworth to be Lt. 24th: En Farquharson, to be Lt. 3ist: 
Brvt-Col Sutton, Cape Md Riis, to be Lt-Col, v Brvt-Col . . 3 
En Sainsbury to be Lt, v Bell, who ret. 84th: Lt Stewart, 98th, to be Lt, y 
Welseley, who ex. 87th: Lt Tucker, h-p 20th, to be Lt; En Devereux to be Lt, 
v Tacker, who ret. Ist WI : Ea Panter to be Lt, v Leggatt, dec. 3rd: 
Lt Landon yer to ret by sale. Buttahon:Capt the Hon. S R Hamilton 
Ward, 17th Pt, to be Adjt. : Lt Lazenby, Gid Cst Artil, to be Capt. 
Brevet: Bryt-Col Tuite, on ret f-p as Lt-Col of R A, to be Maj Gen hon'y; 
Cennion, Bengal Art, to be Maj; Capt Rider, ret fp Ri M, to hon’y rank of Maj. 
= promotions in the Indian forces are gazetted, but we have not room for 

m. 


: 





Navp. 
Loss or Tae Sream Gon-poat “ Jasevn.’’—The particulars of this 
disastrous event were first made known here through a passenger by the 


| steamer Karnak, from Naesau and Havana. He stated that the gua-boat 


ward. | Jaseur, which was lying at Kingston, Jamaica, on the Ist of March, re- 
, 8. L. Davis, A. P. Burt, 


ceived orders to depart immediately to cruise on the coast of Cuba, and 
left port for that purpose. On the night of the 4th, she struck » sunken 


1 | rock, to the northward of Jamaica. The pumps were ee man- 
jat the 


ned and kept working until daylight, when it was discovered 


| water was rapidly gaining, and it would be impossible to keep ber up 
| but a short time. The captain then ordered a raft to be constructed and 
| to this raft were attached the two boats belonging to the vessel, and the 


men, sixty in number, all went aboard, with such scanty provisions as 
they were able to secure from the sinking wreck. A heavy gale set in 
soon after the men took to the raft, and they had not been out above two 
hours when ten men were swept overboard and drowned. All efforts to 
rescue them were hopeless, the men bad all they could do to prevent be- 
ing washed rigs | after them. The captain (Lieut. J. B. Scott) seeing it 
cling any longer to the raft, took nineteen men with him 
in the smaller bout, and the mate (Mr. J. R. N. Moss, Second Master) the 
remaining twenty-nine into the larger one. It was considered useless 
to attempt to keep together, and the captain said they would each make 
the best of their way to land, without reference to each other. In a 
short time the boats were separated by the wind, and the larger boat, 
containing thirty men, has not been heard of since, and is believed to 
have been lost, with allon board. 
On the 10th ult., a boat, in which were (according to another account) 
five officers and twenty men, in the most deplorable condition, from ex- 
posure to a scorching sun of the tropics so many days, without food or 
water, was fallea in with by some ish fishermen, who rescued the 
per men, and conveyed them to Santa Cruz. The Government im- 
mediately sent out two vessels to cruise in search of the missing boat ; 
but the search had proved fruitless.—The subject is alluded to elsewhere. 
The Times of Wednesday says that the Correo, of Trin'dad de Cuba, for 
March 19, contains confirmation of the report that the British gan-boat 
Jaseu; bad foundered near the coast of Cuba, and that a large portion 
of its crew, it was feared, had been lost. We translate: 
“On the 14th instant Don Antonio Goicoechea, the Marine A te 
of Santa Cruz, sent a dispatch to the office of ber Britannic Majesty’s 





Consual, ia this city, notifying dim of the arrival at that port of the cap- 


tain, four officers, and fifteen seamen of the Eoglish war steamer Jaseur, 
bound from Nicaragua to Jamaica, and ship-wrecked on the night of 
February 26, baviog struck on the reef of Riocondar, leaving the crew a0 
time to secure provisions. In consequence, these unfortunate men bave 
been ten days without food of any sort, and during the first eight days 
without water. But fortunately they were at last rescued, having fallen 
in with two fishing vessels, the Oreigan and Almestica,which conducted them 
famished and fainting to Santa Cruz, where the Ayadante of the Marine 
furnished them with all the succour necessary in their unhappy condi- 
tion. 

“The moment the British Consal, in this ve rere this dispatoh he 
transmitted a telegraph to his oye the Captain-Generai, apprisiag 
him of the facts; whereupon his Excellency immediately ordered the 


steamer Don Juande Austria to leave this port, take on board the ship- 


wrecked party at Santa Cruz and convey them to Jamaica. He also or- 


dered that the steamer Lezo should proceed without lo« of time to search 


the Southern coast for the two boats, which contain thirty others escaped 
from the foundered vessel, and whose fate is involved in mystery.” 


Tue Dockyarps.—The shipwright» department of Woolwich 


The | Yard has been largely augmented, and is hastening with all ible des- 
4 | 


lati 








20th inst. Canada will have a weekly line of steamers to Liverpool. Ove 


—p————_ 


Ovituarp. 


street, yesterday afternoon. In the case of one so well-beloved we bad | bad been in store for 

rather a few days should pass before ing; we make the mournful | been consequeatly rejected_——The Government are fitting up the de- 
fences at the mouth of the Tyne with 32-pounders, The Elswick Worke 

only, of whose society he was the brilliant and acknowledged head, but on the Tyne are being farther extended, with a view of makiog Arm- 

throu it the wide circle of the illustrious in rank and intellect in| strong guns of cali ] 

every part of Europe to which bis friendsbips extended will the loss be | Blomficld, of the 11th Foot, succeeds Major-Gen. Slade (who has received 

deplored. Lord Murray’s withdrawal makes a blank which cannot be | another command) as Commanc Pp 

supplied. Venerable see, extending to the fuurscore years that| at Colcbester.——Lieut-Gen. Sir Heary G. W. Smith, @C.B., is suffering 

mark the buman term, not impaired either the activity of bis| from the effects of a fall which injured bis knee. He is however grada- 


announcement, therefore, only in the simplest words. Not in Ediaburgb 


or the warmth of his affectionate nature ; and as his health bad 


ible to say exactly what effect they will produce upon fortifications. 
thing I may predict ; and that is, that, sooner or later, they will 
e the whole existing armament of the country.”—London 


The 58th Regt. has arrived at Plymouth from New Zealand, in 104 
‘uns intended for the defence of the coast of India, bave 

pection to be of various dates, forming aa old stock which 
periods rangiog over 40 to 50 years, They have 


days.——Man 
Lonp Mornay.—Lord Murray died at his house, in Great Stuart-| beeu found oa 


bre than was at first contemplated.——Col. 
of the troops stationed in the cam 








be P of the various ships ander construction. as wel! as making 
preparations for laying down two screw steamships the Wolverine and Bris- 
tol. At Devonport, the increased order for labour extends to more than 
600 men, and includes 320 shipwrights, 56 smiths, 15 pair of sawyers, 
and 160 labourers. At Portsmouth, 348 additional shipwrigbts, 20 caulk- 
ers, 8 joiners, 46 smiths, 12 sawyers, 4 plumbers, 13 millwrights, and 162 
labourers, are to be entered immediately, At Sheerness the greatest ac- 
tivity prevails. At Chatham 250 additional shipwrights have been en- 
gaged and more men wanted. In the first two weeks of March no less 
than 600 shipwrigbts left Sunderland, all of whom fouad employment in 
a) Sarena ards ; more were leaving and would probably be 
as lucky. _ 

It is reported that the /UZustrious, 72. old training ship, is again to be 
fitted out to take the place of the St. Vincent, guard ship in ordinary, and 
that she will take the flag of Kear-Admiral the Hoo. George Grey, admi- 
ral superintendent of Portsmouth dockyard. The St. Vincent, it is said, 
will be commissioned and have a crew of 900 men for reserve.—A 16 gua 


voe serew steam gunboat is, it is reported, fitting for Vancouver’s Island. 


ally recovering.——A large number of Turkish medals has been received | ——The sloop Gannet, 12, Comm. Lambert, had sailed from Piymouth 
been ia the early of the winter unu ually vigorous, it was natural 


to look to his hav & not a few active aud beneficent years yet to spend | gineers who took part in the campai 
» only a Grimes this day since he last occupied | forms for the 


us, It is, i 


seat In court, havin 
his judicial duties etthent tnterenpiien, A 


the utmost sympathy and anxiety have been manifested since it became 
ment of bis death, 


generally known that Lord Murray was seriously ili, and the announce- | Chatham, have joined 
with orders 


not unexpected, will spread a gloom over the 


oe. raneis Horner, Thomas Brown, Henry Cockburn, and the | overland ‘route to Persi 
l ean bave no such loss again | line. This expedition 
to us. Lord Murray was in bis 8ist| bave been tem 
year. He was raised to the bench in 1839, having previously received | completion of 
the bovour of knighthood. He was the second son o Alexander Murray, | ies ——U 
Lord of Session and Justiciary, by the daughter of Sir | nal during the first ten days of March, for the coast 
detached stations in the south of Eagland. 


surviving Brougham. Onur generation 
deplore—no such man is left among 


y. , of Evelick, and niece of the first Earl of Mans- 
field. Bora in Mid Lothian ; be married, 1826, Mary, eldest dau ot 


the Late Mr. William Rigby, of Oldfield-hall, Chesbire ; was called to the 


was Recorder of the Great Roll, or Clerk of the Pipe, in the 


Court, Scotland, but res gued that office (a eiaecure) some time before | fas Ba 
Ment as Lord vooate ; represen’ district 
pene io Par ny ~ 


liament from 1832 till 1838.—Scotsman, March 8. 


At bis residence, Staunton Harold. the Right Hon. Washington | Lisle 
Shirley, Kart Ferrers, in the 286 peor af bie 
re and Aide-de-Ce: . 














at Chatham, for distribation among the officers and men of the Royal Ea- | for the Mediterraneao.——The nl sloop Ardent, 5, Comm. Cave, from 
gn in the Crimea.—The new uni.| Sierra Leone, January the 22d, has arri 
gineers are in active preparation.—The 12 field 
ghout the session discharged | batteries under orders for India have been reiaforced to their full 
mong all classes in Edinburgh | war strength of 250 non-commissioned officers and rank and file each, and 
will embark early in June.——Officers oa leave from their regiments at 
the depots of their corps at that garrison, in ac- 
cordance to that effect. It is understood that no more leave 
such as has seldom been experienced. His death will be felt not | of absence will, for the 


as the departure ofa man uviversally beloved and esteemed as aj| cept under very speci 
munificent public benefactor, as the honoured bead ot many schemes of | ries at Woolwich, have been formally prohibited, on pain 
as the patron of every worthy charity, and the warm sup- | from giving any information relative to the departmen 
the last of that highly distinguished | and military officers in H. 
or 40 years cf the cen reflected | Royal Engineers is to be held in readiness at Chatham, 
of making an accura‘e survey of the 
. Another erpedition is to proceed by 


y 
ikely to be absent three years. 
y, at Woolwich Arsenal, 
pments of war stores 
vy guns were forwarded 


circumstances.——Workmen in the gun facto 


M. service——A surveying ex 


ze 
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t War Orrics, Marca 8.—I1th ‘Lt 
Seottish bar in 1799; succeeded the Right Hon. Francis (afterwards | Batt to be Lt.Col, v Bvt-Col Douglas, 
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ved at Plymouth.—— The Algiers, 
91, serew, Capt. O'Callaghan. was taking in ammunitioa aad shell, pre- 
vious to joiving the Channel fleet.—The sc st James Watt, 91, is ordered to be 


commissioned immediate!y with a complement of 860 meo.—A letter 


from Malta says: “ Capt. Wise, of H. M.'s ship Weser, is dead. Lieut. 
Johnstone, the flag lieutenant to Admiral F, we, is appointed to the 
Weser, and gets the promotion. Lieut. Mainwaring becomes the 


lieutenant, and Mr. Trollope, of the Euryalus, gets the lieutenant’s vacan- 
ey.—The Trafalgar, \ate 120, sailing et having been converted into 


a 91 gun two-decker -crew steamship, will be immediately made 


val | for sea.—The se st Doris, 32, Capt. been 
——The ec. st. frigate 51, is to be fitted and rigged for the steam 
reserve, in place of the is.——The Hero, 91, has been commissioned. 


sailing ship ; in 1854 she was cut asunder, and lengthened nearly 14 feet ; 
she is now converted into a 91-gun screw, having 
gines.—tThe Furious and Cruiser, which were left behind in the 


to an the river. Admiral Seymour the marines 
of the p bad gone to Canton, and farther operations were expected 
the bravea—— cue Sieain Sdoan th. anen, ond, he teem 
Pylades, 21 guns, arrived at Victoria, from Hong Kong, previous 

to the 5th of March. ae 
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New Books. 


The Rev. William Ellis, an English Missionary to the South Sea Is- 
lands, acquired considerable reputation, many years ago, by the publica- 
tion of his “Polynesian Researches,” which gave one of the best ac- 
counts extant of several groups in the Pacific. More recently, that is at 
intervals between 1853 and 1856, he was employed by the London Mis- 
sionary Society to examine into the religious and social condition of a 
scene of their labours abandoned perforce, and the result is before us in 
a reprint, by Mesers. Harpers, of a full sized octavo volume, entitled 
Three Visits to Madagascar. The story of this island and its relation to 
Great Britain is peculiar. It is one of the few places on the globe. 
whence our people bave suffered themselves to be beaten off for a conside- 
rable period. Rather more than 40 years ago, trade was opened between 
the Mauritius and Madagascar. Christianity followed in its train; 
but in less than twenty years, the present Qaeen having assumed 
the government, idolatry regained its entire supremacy ; in 1836 the 
Missionaries, were expelled ; and in 1849 a murderous persecution of the 
evangelized natives took place. Ia a religious point of view this last 
fact was the more distressing, because—contrary to the usual ex- 
perience—the sincere converts to the Christian faith were num- 
bered by many hundreds, and underwent terrible sufferings, and 
even death itself in some cases, rather than return -to the image- 
worship of their countrymen. These fearful events were preceded ia 
1845 by the utter euspension of foreign trade, consequent on an 
ill-jadged and ill-condacted Anglo-French naval expedition against 
Tamatave, the principal port of the island. The pretext for this was 
alleged ill-treat t of resident and trading foreigners ; but the barba 
ric Sovereign had the best of it in argument, and in the contest, for the 
Isles of Bourbon and the Mauritius were seriously iaconvenienced by the 
suspension of in that ensued. All the more creditable is it to the 
two European powers, that they abstained from attempts at vengeance or 
aubjugation. In his “ Three Visits’ Mr Ellis relates how¢he quarrel was 
subsequently patched ap, and a proper commercial footing re-established. 
In effecting this change he was himself instrumental, though nothing has 
even yet been done towards the object which he had most at heart.— 
Missionary though he be, Mr. Ellis’s new work can scarcely be classed 
with the religious publications of the day. His narrative is copious 
and discursive, dealing with all the topics that fall most natarally within 
the scope of a traveller’s observation, and dealing with them sensibly 
and very pleasantly. Nor was he limited to Madagascar in his voyages 
and his excursions. He gives a very complete view of the Mauritius, 
better known as it is to many readers by its association with Paul and 
Virginia, than Sy its valuable productions and its beautiful scenery. 
The back-country at the Cape of Good Hope is also visited, and well 
described. I short, Mr. Ellis’s book ie a capital book of its kind. Its 
many wood-cuts also increase its value, not a few of them—the portraits 
of the natives especially—being copied from photographs taken on the 
spot by the author himself. 

It is from no wish to meddle in the local politics of this country, that 
we greet the appearance of a new and complete and cleverly illustrated 
edition of Major Jack Downing’s famous political squibs, which, under 
the title of My Thirty Years Out of the Senate (a squib in itself upon the 
title of the late Mr. Benton’s record of his own times) has been issued by 
Messrs. Oaksmith & Co. Where caricature ends and truth begins, in 
these most lively sketches, it would puzzle us tv determine—were we 
called upon to settle so knotty a point ; but of the raciness of the hits 
and the quaintness of the Down-Easter's notions there can be no doubt 
whatever. Even the politicians, who are most unmercifully quizzed, 
must have joined in the laugh against themeelves. 

How often do poets and dramatiste—the latter especially—mar their 
best efforts by incongruous mixtures of the actual and the imaginary, 
baman life and fictitious creations. Lack of consistency is one of the 
erying literary evils of the day. Scarcely are you well up in the regions 





of pure Comedy, than you are plumped down into the mud of sensation- | Pale’ 


scenes. Completeness is not recognised as a necessity.—-We are the most 
pleased, in the face of this melancholy trath, to welcome a sweet little 
edition (Radd & Carleton) of a very sweet and perfect little poem, The 
Culprit Fay, by Joseph Rodman Drake. It is too widely known and too 
sincerely admired to need criticism at this date ; but men and women of 
letters might greatly benefit themselves by studying it closely. 

Now comes the season for country life ; now the enthusiast dreams of 
his early peas, his beds of flowers, bis grafted fruit trees, his shrubs, his 
annuals; and now, in the nick of time come forth the amateurs’ Vade 
Mecums, the printed directions for those who have yet to learn. With a 
very full table of contents and a profuse garniture of wood cats, appears 
one more work of this sort, and from the teeming press of Messrs. Harper 
& Brs. It is by Alexander Watson, and bears the significant name of 
The American Home Garden. Its object is to make known practical rules 
for the culture of vegetables, fruits, flowers, and shrubbery ; and the in- 
formation—togetber with much else useful to the gentleman farmer—is 
conveyed in unpretending and appropriate language. To what extent all 
this knowledge is aided by the engraver may be guessed from the fact 
that there are fully fifty outlines of apples alone, of life-size, though we 
must own that it would take us a life-time to distinguish one from an. 
other at a glance. 

Two volumes containing The Surgeon's Daughter and Castle Dangerous 
complete Messrs. Ticknor & Fields’ Household Edition of The Wavericy 
Novels—an edition eminently creditable to the publishers, and in every 
sense desirable for the public. Bat we have repeatedly lauded it. It 
remains only to say that the last of these fifty volumes contains a Glos- 
sary, and a variety of information very acceptable, such for instance 
as a list of the dramatis persone of eacs tale, and a condensed sketch of 


the plot and incidents. We really hope that the publishers’ enterprise ina 


may prove successful. 

The race of religious novelettes still flourishes, and commands as much 
attention now as ever from serious families. Under this category, On- 
ward, or the’Mountain Clamberers, by Jane Anne Winscom, appears amoog 
the republications of D. Appleton & Co., in a remarkably neat form. 
We have no space for extracts from it; but the languege is elegant ; 
the tale simple and natural ; and the moral lesson inculcated by it ought 
to recommend it for a large circle of youthful readers. It is, in brief, a 
pretty and instructive story of life in a religious family, in a retired cor- 
ner of England ; and if there is nothing particalarly impressive to show 
great talent on the part of the author, it may well be added to any juve- 
nile library. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The Art-Journal, for February and March... ......... Virtue, Emmins, & Co. 
Both Sides of the Controversy between the Roman and 
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Hine Arts. 


FURNITURE AND FURNISHING, 
There are many living who can look back sufficiently far into the vista 
of the past, to call to mind the period when articles of decoration in the 
parlour or drawing-room of even the middle classes, were of a very pe- 
culiar and more national character than at present.—The mantel-piece usu- 
ally boasted its florid-peach, pear, or orange, made of stone. The virtuoso 
was eo to be so deceived by the “ ars est celare oS he would, 
undoubtedly, attempt fio comminute the tempting delicacy ; and the 
complacency of the artist was, no doubt, satisfied at the contemplation 
a the tees teeth in contact with * Bock of a ath, Then 
re was the chalk parrot, v en ani ttle, re; general! 
by the inmates as a peecimen of bigh art. Near to this cretaceous 
cimen of ornithology re; in great dignity a squat Chinese a, 
who, upon the slightest touch, would gravely and senteatiously nod his 
head ; but whether at the said touch, or at things in general, deponent 
sayeth not. Added to these a few specimens of shells and pebbles, a pair 
of Derbyshire spa candlesticks, an etui-case, avd a couple of hand-screens 
of peacock’s feathers, and the catalogue of mantel-piece penaies was well- 
nigh complete. Then, in the corner of the room, carefully arranged on 
asmall round walnut-wood table, would most likely be found a collec- 
tion of either Worcester, Derby, or Chelsca China, with a Chinese tea- 
pot, and cups and saucers, by no means deficient in little bits of brass 
ribs, called rivete. Then there was the eternal roand, convex mirror, 
reflecting everythiog in a emall, tlear focus, like a into the world 
of Lilliput. An eagle perched at the top, witha chaia in his 
beak, and little gilt balls around the frame, were part and parcel of this 
curious specimen of the reflective genius of the age, and its position was 
universally over a prim old-maidish sort of side-board, whereupon, with 
straight thin legs, and oval stomach, stood the family tea-urn. The brass- 
wire fender, square and bigh; the chintz curtains, the Kiddermivster 
varpet, and the home spun hearth-rug ; chairs and tables truly English 
in substantialibility aod form ; and the old marqueterie boox-case, with 
a falling front, were severally characteristic of the time. The spinet, 
too, though suggestive of an earlier date, was often there, as an beir-loom 
or for use ; then the odd-looking music strewn about! Amateur 
singers in those days had evidently little ambition to ascend to alto or to 
dive down into the depths of basso, as evidenced by the very limited 
scale of the domestic tcore. The a which often graced these 
leaves of the mases were certainly wonderful imens, and some few 
lying before us at this moment are “ screechingly ridiculous, Peo- 
ple at the present day who, with a shilling in their pockets, cau. pur- 
chase’a book full of admirable wood-cuts, could scarcely credit the dismal, 
meagre engravings which adorued the pieces of music and books of our 
grandfathers. And It Apollo—the words of the songs! Judging from 
these, the morality of the times mast have been at a low ebb, redeemed, 
however, by some of the light elegances of Marlowe, Raleigh, or Cra- 
shaw :— 
“ Hey down adown did Dian sing 
' Amongst ver virgins sitting, 
Than love there-is no vainer thing, 
For maidens most = . 
And 60 think I, with a down, down, derry.” 
The pictures on the walls most likely represented ladies like flowers 
out of flower-pols reared in the Lely, Kneller, or nolds’ nursery- 
grounds, while admirable mezzotints, in black ‘and gilt frames, found 
their alloted places. The Countess of Berkeley and the Couutess of Es- 
sex, by Sir Joshua, engraved by Ardell; the family of the unfortunate 
Charles, after Vandyck, were probably yee de | number, not omit- 
ting the Countess of Coventry, one of the cele’ Miss Gunnings, of 
whom the wits of the day said,— 
“ one day, to show his cunning, 
off bis co. and took to gunning.” . 
Instead of these ey humble attempts at ornament and de- 
coration, what have we now? The periods of Louis XIV., XV. and XVI. 
revived without the governing laws of tas'e to direct the choice of bubl, 
marqueterie, and ormolu. As for pictures, our own artists have sprang 
into giants. Our walls are covered with the finest water-colour draw- 
ings in the world, or rich with the productions of oil painters, whose 
works fetch prices which would make—and perhaps do make—the ghosts 
of Gainsborough and Morland long to come back again into the world of 
tes and easels, Clean swept away are almost all the landmarks of 
our forefathers’ tastes by modera innovations imported into this country 
after the general peace; and although Wedgewood and his fellow la- 
bourer and helpmate, Flaxman, achieved miracies of art,—aad although 
at the present time our furuiture-makers, whose boast is more in respect 
to substantiability and use, ——— form and outline, have —_— their 
best to keep lish taste in one direction, yet we are every day reflect- 
ing more a the period of French magnificence which made Paris 
some 150 years ago the most elaborately furnished capital the world has 
ever seen. Fora lovg period our insular position, and the necessarily 
limited means at our disposal for an acquaintance with continental taste, 
cast us upon our own resources, the result being the fortiler in re of furni- 
ture, instead of the suaviler in modo. ; 

We must endeavour, however, while yet there is time, to chasten our 
predilections for the highly decorative in in-door art, lest we fall into 
the error of collecting in our drawing-rooms an incongruous assemblage 
without , order, or design. Upon entering a room, any one in the 
babit of thieking upon these matters, can see at a glance whether fasti- 
dious taste has presided over svlection, or a mere re! on the recom- 








means g them shall be least apparent ;” and we know that 
at the best period of art, the curves used in mouldings and ornaments, 
oy ae ay he ape ee aS oo 
of declining art, circles compass work prevailed. choice, 

< your eabriole ebsirs, tables, and ‘pler- glace, look to their 
curves, and the relation they bear to the other furniture of the room and 
to the room itself. This necessity equally applies to all the minor arti- 


ig the close relationship between art and science,—so 
in some cases it is almost difficult to say 

begins and the other ends; and so wonderfully formed is the 
mind, that it arrives at results and produces wondrous effects 
causes and priaciples which have led to them are discovered. 
“ Causa latet, vis est notissima.” 
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properly furnishis "s house, we would ask 
sul as that of 7 g one we 

mi to reficet @ little, aod essaredly he will alter his opinion. The 
“ taste” of England may be*said to be in almost a state of transition. « 


are ail 
saree of the world. s fact which tareely requires illustration by refer- 
ring to the extraordinary tales of the last two or three 
Added to this means of and refining taste are the art tions, 
where 






































to be expected that the impulse given to art, will, and does, outrun all 
possible calculation, and advances in almost geometrical proportion. 
On the other side, however, the lamentable displays of Vandalism or 
pure unmitigated , are lamentable in the extreme. The success 
of some of the mock auctions of London, where daubs are sold for 
* paintings by the old masters,” and glaring vulgar china as Sdvres or 
Dresden, and sticky, treacly bronzes as old lorentine, is attributable to 
this ignorance, to say nothing of the enormous price given for inferior 
articles at the more legitimate sale-rooms. The laws, therefore, thas 
govern and direct these matters are not unimportant, aad one of the re- 
wards of good taste is not only in the pleasure created by a recurrence 
to areally beautiful object, but it touches the pocket also ; and this 
fact, ifit be received as one, will, we conceive, be considered unan- 





The next important matter for consideration is arrangement, so that one 
piece of furniture may not uaduly obtrude on the observation of the be- 
holder to the detriment of its neighbour, nor its colours kill adjaceut ar- 
ticles. The eye loves the contemplation of harmony, and none can ex- 
ist in @ chamber, however maguificently furnished, ualess proportion is 
observed. How often the eatire beauty of an otherwise well-furnished 
room is atterly ruined by a gaudy carpet, the ill-assorted colours in 
which dissipate the vision, and do not permit the eye a moment’s rest 
on worthier objects. Repose is so necessary for the visual faculties that 
they enjoy nothing without it, and as the eye naturally first seeks the 
floor, it is best fitted for the anyea of surrounding objects of beauty if 
it does not rest on a pattern which might suggest the idea of an iris dis- 
torted into madness by the agonies of the loom! The same remarks ap- 
ply, of course, to the papering of the room. There again, patterns of all 
kinds are destructive to decorative furniture, although when there are 
neither pictures on the walls, nor ornamental objecte around, paper of 


delicate and appropriate desiga is an excellent substitate—and coinpa- 


ratively a cheap one—for more expensive means of pleasing the eye and 


satisfying the taste ; but do not indulge in both, for each will be neu- 


tralized by the order. In short, a room furniehed with incongraous ob- 


jects, without regard to harmony and arrangement, however admirable 


they may singly be, is like a room full of people talking at once, mak- 
ing of whole mere jargon and din, even though each individual 


speaker may be an impersonation of wisdom itself.—London weekly paper. 


Tue Patronage or Georce [V.—The nation had possessed in their 
sovereigns no such patron of Art since Charles the First. Charles the 
, James the , and his danghters Mary aad Anne, exhibited 
no similar interest in a purely iatellectual and retined, and were 
wanting in the taste that should have directed it. William the Third 
to nothing of the kind ; und this deficiency was equally evi- 
dent in bis successors, George the First and Second... The taste of 
George the Third was too simple to effect mach good in this direstion ; 
but we must not forget, in forming our estimate of bis judgment as ex- 
hibited by bis partiality for the large pictures of West, that in his reign, 
‘and partly under bis auspices, painting in this country awoke from a 
sleep of two centuries, in the establishment gfthe Royal Academy. The 
patronage of his heir was of a much more earnest character, and the in- 
terest he felt in Art, as genuine as it was profound. It was displayed 
almost as soon as he had power to render it beneficial. While 
& collection of the great masters of painting, when Prince of Wales, he 
said, * We have lost the magnificent collection of Charles the First; I 
will do what I can to supply its place.” And when be bad in 
getting ther a series of chefs d'ceuvre, of which any sovereign might 
be proud, he is said to have observed, “I have not formed it for my own 
pleasure alone, but to gratify the public taste, and lay before the 
the best specimens for his study.” This enlightened and patrio 
lution he fulfilted, by exhibiting these fine pictures for two sa ve 
seasons, in the galleries of the British Institation in Pall’Mall : an insti- 
tation be bed assisted in establishing for the advancement of native art, 
and had liberally supported. With the same enlightened jet he 
encouraged the plan, and materially assisted in founding ' 
Gallery, which, from its modest commencement under his is 
ly g richest cullections of painting in the world. 
Bat while thus carefully setting before his countrymen the best. ls 
that could be red, he was very far from being indifferent to. 
productions of the real artists amongst them. His 
of Lawrence, Wilkie, and other English painters ; of Chantrey, — 
cott, and other English sculptors ; of Nash, Soane, and other ar- 
ae nee ee and how active was the interest he felt for 


. or two may suffice, Having become aware 

that a celebrated enamel painter had died, leaving his widow im 
the deceased artist’s ° 
Seen Oe es eee to be erected at St. Ger- 
mains to the memory of eal Sr eens | ped areeg mele Sede nle 
the last years of the last of the Stuarts, Cardinal York, at bis decease he 
to whom he was a liberal patron, to carve a 
mausoleum to bis memory. An interesting proof of the nterested- 
ness of his love of Art may be found in the fact of his carefully causing 
the unrivalled statue of thé Apollo Bel which had been placed at 
his disposal, to be conveyed, on the the treasures of the 
Louvre, to the gallery from which it had been plundered. He also con- 
tributed £500 towards a monument proposed to be erected to do honour 
to our i mechanical genius, James Watt. Memoirs of the Court of 

George IV., by the Duke of Buckingham. 
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his , and his own office. Reason and 
Seen dat Weddle cetnch coly ands Gell tha tree ingore 
tive on Queckanhesh to act, bus the lattes a ofapinion, on the contrary, 
bere igen pe Saree doflvek bar to his own good 
bebavioar, opinion practice, 
sre tad’ end Contented bart oX thie’ awh story, is, that we 
have got so used to this sort of thing, that we can hardly muster up any 
indignation to on it. If in any country in Eur pysde al 
were to assault a Seip od ia lonies wots * told by two 
magistrates ia succession tbat was peice 10 be bed Wy ppe 
men as he, gh Senet eden t, the Press of both Os 
cea woud og deounciations oe, ress ob abare , we Seapid 
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and wealth and ancestry a shield which the law itself should not dare to 
netrate. What the rest of the world denies, however, even to sach 
istinctions as these, our judicial fanctionaries accord in open court to the 
knights of the fist, and to the heroes of the rabble. , 
Considering the character of the men who compose our order of nobi- 
lity, the complete and abject prostration of our courts of law at their 
feet, and the impunity with which Malligan, or Morrissey. or Rynders, 
might any day cudgel the most respectable citizen in New York, we con- 
fess we are lost in amazement at their moderation. Every day that the 
best of us walks the street with hie skull unbanaaged, his teeth firmly 
set in his jaws, bis ribs sound, and his eyes in their sockets, is fresh proof 
of the maguanimity of the American noble. Apparently he scorns, as a 
general rule, to use his privileges at all lavishly. Occasionally, it is 
true, he gives a decent citizen a “ good licking ;” but then, consider how 
many decent citizens he meets every day whom he does not “lick.” 
There never was a French nobi , in the pal t days of the old 
régime, who did not flog two peasants for any one “ gentleman” to whom 
Rynders or Mulligas administers a black — or a bloody nose. In any 
couatry, if men of this stamp received such a license, they would 
run a muck, aod kick and maltreat every second person they met. The 
dignified reserve of our nobility is certainly most creditable to the coun- 
try, as well as to them, We thank them, on bebalf of the pablic, most 
sincerely fur their forbearance, and trast they may be pleased to con- 
tinue its exercise. If, however, Rynders, or any of his confréres, should 
shortly desire a little manual exercise, we beg to direct their attention 
to Messrs. Welsh and Quackenbush. We honestly confess that, in our 
opinion, they both deserve chastisement of some sort ; of the right sort, 
it is, we fear, sare not to be.—N. Y. Times, March 26. 
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Tux Queen ov Tue CanniwaL Isianvs.—Should the Fejeeans succeed 
in getting “ annexed” to Australia in particular, and to the British em- 
pire in general, will Her Majesty be called oa to take the above title ia 
addition to that recently acquired by her on the reconquest of India? 
Be this as it may, considerable interest attaches to these islands owing 
to the talk of their cession to England, and this deecription of them will 
be acceptable. 

The group covers about 40,000 square miles of the South Pacific. 
There are 225 islands and islets, 80 of which are inhabited. Two of the 
islands are more important than the rest, though all are fertile, well 
watered, and abound with good harbours, The largest island is “ Viti- 
levu,”’ which is ecome 360 miles in cireumference, giving about eight 
millions of acres of land of the richest kind. In this island there are 
three large rivers, one of which, called “ Rewa River,” is in some places 
fifty feet, at others 200 feet wide, and navigable by small craft. This 
river has been traversed in its windings a distance of ninety-one miles 
by Dr. Macdonald, of H.M. ship Herald. The country is well timbered, 
-and produces many kinds of beautiful furaiture woods, equal to mabo- 
gany ; also timber for ship or house building, Pigs, poultry, and fish, 
vegetables, yams, and bread fruit, pine-apples, bananas, papaias. melons, 
&o., are uced in abundance. In “addition to these, Fejee furnishes 
two ucts of especial value—i. ¢., cotton and paper, the two articles 
now most eagerly soughE The cotton tree will bear in niae or twelve 
montbe, after planting ; it then continues to produce iucessautly for ten 
or fifteen years, as the tree may live. The production of cotton would 
Sppear to be the natural Lan vary of the Feejeans, seeing that it does 

require mechanical skill or hard labour, The bark of the plant for 
making Paper is used by the natives. They are familiar with its culti- 
vation, if they are once assured of a market, they will produce a 
‘very large quantity. Though the natives have been cannibals, they are 
now ax to become civilised, and are indeed making visible progress 
im that direction. They are the most energetic aud enterprising of all 
the Polynesian tribes. Some of them are still cannibals ; bat they will 
not molest white traders, if the white traders do not molest or cheat 
them first. The Frejee group is in the centre of several other minor 
airy 9 The Friendly I lie to the east, Samoa to the north, and 
and the New Hebrides and New Caledonia to the west. All these places 
are distant only a few bundred miles from the Frjees, These islands 
= the Panama route, although they are not direcily in the line. 
eir central position would naturally make them the depot of the trade 
of Western Polynesia. They are only six days steam (1,720 miles) from 
Sydney, and about 900 to 1,000 from New Zealand. 








A Fiour wrra « Suanx.—About the latter end of Queen Anne’s 
wars, Captain John Beams, commander of the York Merchant, arrived at 
Barbadoes from England ; having disembarked the last part of bis load- 
ving, which was coals, the sailors who bad been employed in that dirty 
work ventured into the sea to wash themselves ; there they bad noi been 

before a person on board ’spyed a large shark makipg towards them, 

ve them notice of their danger, upoa which they swam back, and 

the boat, all but one ; him the monster overtook almost within 

reach of the oars, and, griping him by the small of the back, his devour- 
jaws soon cut asunder, and as soon swallow’d the lower part of his 

; the remaining part was taken up and carried on board, where his 
comrade was. His omy Dany ‘tr agp mae ae long distia- 
guished by a reciprocal discharge of such endearing offices, as imply’d 
an union aod sympathy of soule, When he saw the eared truok of ‘hie 
friend, it was with ao borror and emotion too great for words to paint. 
During this affecting eoeve, the insatiable shark was traversing the bloody 
surface in search after the remainder of bis prey ; the rest of the crew 
thought themselves happy in being on board, he alone unhappy that was 
not within reach of the destroyer. Fired at the sight and vowing that 
he would = te ony ee iscorge, or me ery himself into the 
same grave— anges into the deep, arm’d with a large shar nted 
kaife. The hark no sooner saw him but be made furiously nets bim 
—both equally eager, the one of his prey, the other of revenge. The mo- 
ment the shark opeaed his capacious juws,bie adversary dexterously diving, 
and grasping bim with bis left band somewhat below the upper fins, suc- 
aa employs his knife in his right hand, giving him repeating [re- 
peated , stabs in the belly: the epraged shark after many unavailing 
efforts, fading himself overmatch’d in his own element, endeavours to 
himself, sometimes plunging to the bottom, then mad with 

rom rearing bis uacouth form (now stained with his own streaming 
‘dlood) above the foaming waves. The crews of the surrounding vessels 
eaw the unequal combat, uncertain from which of the combatants the 
stream of blood issued ; till at length the shark, weakened by the loss of 
blood, made towards the shore, and with him his conqueror ; who, flushed 
with an assurance of victory, pushes his fue with redoubled ardour, and 
by the help of an ebbing tide, dragging him on shore, ri up his bowels, 
and unites and buries the severed carcase of bis friend ape A hospitable 
_ gtave.— Fraser’s Magazine. 





Tux Visir or Groner tue IV. To IneLanp.—The death of the Queen, 
and the sullen mood into which the people of Eagland fell, as the result 
of that catastrophe, drove the King to Ireland, to derive from the wild, 

«frantic hurrabs of Paddy some consolation for the lye ae a aud 
dangerous mutierings of Jobu Bull. It was a famous stroke of poli¢ 
‘that Irish visit, and proved very advantageous for all parties eoneerucl, 
A real live King, one who looked like a King, who was ready to shake 
‘hands with anybody, who took kindly to whirky, aud who constantly 
wore an immense shamrock in bis button-hole, soon became almost an 

of worsbip with the susceptible West Britons. It was the little 
vi of Howth whieh bad the honour of welcoming the first English 
King who had visited Ireland since the days of the Prastagenete, The* 
tic fishermen, gaunt end ragged, crowded round the royal visitor 
as —— ou and one tremendous fellow was successful in seiz- 
ing the delicate jewelled hand of bis astonished sovereign. 
stared, shruok back, and winced, bat soon recollecting himself, smiled 
gtaciously, and, as the French say, “ accepted the situation.” The fish- 
erman baving given the royal hand a tremendous shake, held up his own 
immense ine Fw in the air, and swore with tremendous energy that 
“the baod wh bad been shaken by the King should never be touched 


take from the country for his family, to have it voted by the Senate in 
a lump, reserving to himself the power of distributing the proportions 
which might seem good to him. Of the original sam of 1,500,000f. a- 
year, he allotted 1,000,000f. to his uncle Jerome, 200,000f. to the Prin- 
cess Mathilde (who, as the wife of Prince Demidoff, was already rich), 
and 300,000f. to bis cousin Prince Napoleon. The additional 700,000f. a- 
year now taken, though voted pursuant to the original system as an 
augmentation of the revenue of the Princess and Princesses of the Impe- 
rial family, is in fact all wanted for the Prince Napoleon, and will bring 
up bis income from the country, besides house-room, &c., to 1,000,000f,, 
or £40,000 sterling a-year. 800,000f. have been given for the “ expenses 
of bis marriage,” 200,000f. a-year aod @ suitable residence are settled 
upon his wife in case of his death, so that altogether he must be looked 
upon as a decidedly fortunate youth. It must be very satisfactory to 
the country which pays the money, to reflect that it is voted by Cardi- 


country, they are styled by the constitution) —who compose the Senate. 
These distinguished individuals must of course have satisfied themselves 
that all is right and proper. The simplicity and delicacy of imperial 
arrangements, which are so contrived as to have these little family mat- 
ters settled in secret, is also worthy of all admiration. When Lord Mel 

bourne’s Government proposed to settle £50,000 azyear upon the Queen 
of England’s husband, Prince Albert, Mr. Hume got up and said he 
thought £30,000 would be quite enough for the young genileman, and 
the House of Commons was mean enough to vote the amendment. Avy 
such valgar and scandalous interference with the private affairs of Princes 
is effectually preveated by imperial institutions.” 





How to Riven your New Wive.—It has been frequently observed 
that wine ripens more readily on the coast than it does inland. The rea- 
son of this has been a fertile source of speculation. It has been conjec- 
tured that this effect arises from the iofluence of the sea air, a small 
quantity of which enters the bottles in the process of corking ; bat the 
same reason would not apply to bottles filled and corked elsewhere and 
brougbt to the coast to ripen. A similar result happens to wine carried 
sea voyages, this has been attributed to the continual shaking of the wine 
in the bottles. But if that were the reason, why should the same result 
happen to wine stored in cellars by the sea-side? In considering this 
point the methods adopted by the wine-makers for ripening their wines 
may be noticed, At Madeira to hasten the ripeping of wine, they co- 
ver the bottles with horse dung. A similar method ractised in the 
Céte a’Gr, and in the department of Saone et Loire, M. Vergnette La- 
motte, a wine-maker in the Cote d’Or, tried in 1848 a method precisely 
the reverse. He congealed instead of heating his wine, and it is said, 
with success. M. Krager proposes two methods, one similar to that of 
the winegrowers of Madeira, and which was the practice of the ancients, 


‘that is heating the cellar by means of pipes, and the other suspending 


io the heated cellar plates of iron over the as oy surface of the wine. 
The iron, he contends, when in a state of oxydation extracts the oxygen 
from the wise and produces maturity more speedily. M. Odart de la 
Dorée, the author of the “ Manuel du Vigneron,” of the “ Ampelo- 
graphie Universalle,” indicates a process older and still more rational, 
which is to heat the bottles. The ancients, we know, were careful to 
heat their amphoras, He advises us simply to heat the bottles taking 
the precaution not to fill them quite full, to pr t their bursting 
They are next to be placed in an oven some hours after the bread has 
been withdrawn, and left there from twelve to twenty hours. They are 
then taken out, filled up, recorked, and the operation is complete. The 
wine, it is said, will speedily attain maturity. This process appears to 
be the simplest and best of all.— London paper. . 


Ayti-Porsontxo Borries.—These bottles have been manufactured b 





Mr. Toogood, of Mount Street, from desi fovented and patented by 
Messrs, Savory and Moore, of New Bond Street. Is shape they are hex- 
angular, with deep fluting or ves running lengthways along the bot- 
tle. To the sight and touch they instantaneously ot most striking 
points of difference to any other kind of bottle. Vessels of this descrip- 
tion, made in blue glass, are intended to be used for external applica- 
tions only. For poisonous and powerful medicines, prepared or not 
from prescriptions, the dose of which is a teaspoonful and under, bottles 
similarly shaped and fluted in white glass are proposed to be employed. 
The bottles are provided with an entirely new contrivance, the effect of 
which is to make it impossible to pour out the contents otherwise than 
very slowly and gradually, almost drop by drop. This is accomplished 
by the very simple and ive plan of contracting the neck of the 
bottle at lower part by the shoulder, and the mouth being of the 
usual size, the process of filling is but slightly affected by the contrac- 
ti 


on. 

The very deliberate and cautious action thus produced will, it is be- 
lieved, deter anyone from taking overdoses of medicine ; while it is diffi- 
cult to imagine a case in which a person could r out and take the 
whole conteats of one of these bottles in mistake for something else. To 
iilustrate the manner in which the patent bottle acts in comparison with 
ordinary ones, it may be ment! that not more than a teaspoonful 
would come out of the one in the same time that an ordinary vial would 
take to discharge its entire contents. A person being about to take a 
wrong medicine—say laudanum, contained in a patent bottle—on pro- 
ceeding to pour it out, would be struck by finding that, instead of the 
whole draught baviog run into the wine-giass at once as usual, merely a 


examination of the label, and the consequent discovery of the dangerous 
error. Although to empty even a two-ounce bottle would tire the hand 
and the arm of the holder, yet, when only the proposed aose is sought to 
be withdrawn, wed we ey is not taxed in the slightest degree. This in- 
vention recomm itself to general notice on account of its thoroughly 
practical character.— Lancet. 





Tue Goypoa, anp Bow to Enter It.—It is quite a familiar object 
to the eye, you inay never have seen one before—that long, low, 
black boat, with its polished halbert head in front, and its funerea' 
bower in the eentre. The gondolier is, however, misrepresented in ordi- 








nary drawings. He is nota graceful being, lightly, musically made, and 
clad in a dress of tight fitting scarlet, but in . a alent person 
in a blue sbirt, dack trousers, and a wide-awake. Of late a spu- 
rious gondola has been introduced into Venice, in which the sly, wick- 
ed-looking little snuggery in the middle bas been replaced by four posts 
and an awning ; this is much recommended for families and for people 
of a serious turn, but the well regulated mind will prefer an uncon- 
verted one with a carnal cabio, as being more in keeping. A bint about 
entering this properly may not be amiss. The aphorism of Confucius, 
that there is a right and a wrong way of doing everything, applies with 
peculiar force to this . The whole affair is of the dimensions of 
the “ little muddy pool” which Wordsworth measured from side to side, 
being “ three feet long and two feet wide,” and its greatest altitude is 
nae ~a feet. It ny} a that if you adopt a sane and 
obvious but wrong way of getting in, ey our urt your 
bend, ond anthems Sn.Se.seem $¢.tare leame lies geet ate 

ing ridiculously through the door, like the corresponding 
portions of a mouse that has been caught in a trap. The method reeeg- 
nised by experimental philosophy is to proceed to the in the 
asual manner, and thea to turn about, tae your coat tails your 
arms, place yourself in the first position of the game of leap-frog, put 
your trust in Providence, and go a-tail uatil are brought up by the 
end wall of the structure. This, if menagel. cnssentielly at starting, 
will very much i your goudolier’s reapect for you as a person of 
oy and prevent bis asking more than twice his fare at the land- 








Tue Iurertat. Exporters or Liserty.—The Débats has the temerity 
to conclude an article—treating of French mediation on behalf of Italy 
—in the folloping terms :—* But we cannot see the government of 
France mak to assure to this beautiful couatry (Italy) 





y to appreciate the extent of sacrifice which his Irish subject was 
«willing to muke to the sentiment of loyalty. Then the le shouted 
~* Hurrah tor Howth and your Majesty !” “The King lau heartily at 
\ehis oew order of j and just as the carriage was driving off, 

one fellow, more collected than the rest, bawled out “And sure 
your Majesty won't torget the window tax.’;—Duke of Buckingham's Me- 
mows. 
Tue Leave to Pay.—Whatever stringent checks Louis Na 
may impose on the liberty of the French in the matter of talking sod 
writing, be does not restrict their liberty pay. The Daily News’ Paris 
t sends the following curious ns of 


ble or water to bis dying day.” King was delighted, and seemed 





the two senators who voted against the increased pio 


— Dames 
ti 

rial family are M. de Castel and the M oh oe bee 

mer 


made the bair of the liveried courtiers w compose the staple of 


the illustrious assembly, stand on end by the rade thi 
Prince Napoleon. For reasons which I any not able to \ aye Ae} 
Emperor when he fixed the sum which he chose to 


‘the purpose of the 


e such great efforts 
bined benefits of order and liberty without natarally ig of 
our own condition—without desiring that a day may come for France 
in which these two blessings shall not be | —when we may enjoy 
in security those precious advantages which we now show ourselves so 
Rees ates Reem omny not our superiors either in intellect, 

‘ pores severy have haen, op f Sle tans, tho salah 


necessary sou bread 
and wiue for our bodies. We will not accept the cruel bon mat which 
condemns France to see ia liberty only an article mpccestien—qned 
for others, but injurious to ourselves, We entertain a aod more 
consoling belief in the future of our coantry.” 


: 








| factare into Eagland. 
metal were then pointed out, as well as some of the difficulties which 


nals, Dukes, Marquises, and the other great men—(‘ illustrations’ of the | f 


| researches of Davy, Oersted, Wébler, Dr. Percy, and Rose, as well ag 
those lately carried on by M. ille, in France, aided by funds from 
the emperor ; and spoke of the labours of Mr. Gerhard, an Eoglishman, 

| who had for some time _ been endeavouring to introduce the manu- 
‘be applicability of some of the alloys of this 


were for a time likely to retard its more general use, the most im- 
rtant being that hitherto no effectual solder had been discovered 
bie for it. The valuable qualities it possessed, viz., extreme lightness, 
capability of resisting atmospheric action, malleability and d ty su- 
perior to those of silver, with a power of conducting ogee: and 
other important advantages, tended to show that though possibly its 
susceptibility to the action of moisture might render it unfit for some of 
the purposes to which in the early stages of its discovery it had been 
hoped to apply it, yet that if produced at a moderate price it would be 
ound a most valuable addition to our list of practically useful metals. 








fal would have left the bottle ; this would naturally lead to an oes 


Exrraorpinary Equestrian Perrormance.—A correspondent of the 
Indian Field vouches for the truth of the following account of a Sporting 
Feat that came off at the Moosa Bagh, Lucknow, on the morning of the 
26th December : 

“ An officer of the station backed one of his horses to walk up and 
down the circular stone staircase at the Moosa , with no other as- 
sistance than himself to lead the horse, for Rs. 500. The bet was taken 
up, aad accordingly on the following morning the officer rode the horse 
up from Lucknow. At starting to ascend the stairs, he made a little re- 
sistance, but when once under weigh never tripped a step and seemed 
quite at home on arriving at the top, walking into the officers’ mess- 
room and refreshing himself there with half a loaf of bread ; the danger 
now was the deecent, and great fears were entertained for the officer's 
sufety, for, if the horse bad made one false step he must have dragged 
his leader with him; but he accomplished it with the greatest ease, 
being greeted at the bottom of the stairs with three hearty cheers 
from the men of H. M.’s 97th Regiment, who are still quartered at the 
Moosa Bagh. . 

“ The staircase consists of forty-eight stone steps, and only four feet 
broad, and at every sixth step there is a turn. The horse stands about 
14 bands, and is a very wiry active animal ; he had even his shoes 
removed, or anything spriokled on the steps to nl aA his slipping.— 
The betting was 50 to 1 against bim.— Spirit of the Times. 


Tue Best Sewrxc-Macutve.—The very best Sewing-Machine a man 
can have is a Wife. It is one that requires bat a kind word to set it in 
motion, rarely gets out of repair, makes but little noise, is seldom the 
cause of a dust, and, once in motion, will go on uninterruptedly for 
hours, without the slightest trimming, or the smallest supervision bein 
necessary. It will make shirts, darn stockings, sew on buttons, mar 
pocket handkerchiefs, cut out pinafores, and manufacture children’s 
frocks out of any old thing you may give it; aad this it will do behind 
re back just as well as before your face. In fact, you may leave the 

jouse for days, and it will go on banners ty the same. If it does get 
out of order a little, from being overworked, it mends itself by being left 
alone for a short time, after which it returns to its sewing with greater 
vigour than ever. Of course, sewing machines vary a good deal. Some 
are much quicker than others, It depends in a vast measure upon the 
particular pattern you select. If you are fortanate in picking out the 
choicest pattern of a Wife—one, for instance, that sings whilst working, 
and seems to be never eo happy as when the husband's liven is in hand 
—the Sewing Machine may be perfect of its kind; so much 
80, that there is no make-shift ia the world that can possibly replace it, 
either for love or money. Insbort, no gentleman’s establishment is com- 


Y | plete without one of these Sewing Machines io the house !— Punch. 


A Wett-rLacep Girt.—Some time ago the Marquis d’Azeglio, Sardi- 
nian Ambassador at the Court of St. James, was passing through Lucerne, 
on the way to his post, when an old tapestry, representing Joan of Arc 
at ber entrance into Orleans, which was exhibited in a broker’s shop, ar- 
rested his attention. i see boy Ae re a a be of 
art, and ended by purchasing it, carrying it im to London. Here 
it was admired in the salons of the Ambassador by not a few. The fact 
that the noble Marquis was in possession of such a work having come to 
the knowledge of the directors of the Musée Historique of Orleans, they 
wrote to him to enquire if he would condescend to sell the tapestry to 
their Museum. To this request M. d’ io replied by a letter, dated 
London, February 2, in which he int the Directors that they might 
have the work for 100 franes (£24) ; under condition that this sum be 
distributed among the poor of the town of Orleans on the day of the 
buptials of Prince Napoleon with Priocess Clotilde, of Sardinia. As 
might be expected, this offer was joyfully accepted, and the Musée His- 
torique is now in possesion of the tapestry of La Pucelle.—London paper. 


Tue Tontan Mess.—Under this heading, the London Ezaminer thus has 
its bitter fling at Mr. Gladstone. 

“ The Ionian Parliament has bad the egregious folly to reject the Con- 
stitution which Mr. Gladstone bad the still greater folly to offer them. 
Mr. Gladstone returos bome havirg done nothing but mischief, yet, hap- 
pily, he bas not done his worst, and the faults of bis mission are almost 
splendidly redeemed by his failure of succees. Her Majesty’s authority 

had a narrow escape. Of course the Ionians will be more intracta- 
ble than ever, encouraged as they have been in their preposterops 
tensions by Mr. Gladstone’s coucessions, bat yet let us all be thankful 
that he has not carried his point, or in the legal phrase, ‘ effected his 
yaw Nothing becomes bim in this affair like his want of success. 
t is atonement. Let us be content.” 





Ben Jonson 1s Scoriaxp.—Some new facts about Ben Jonson have 
been discevered. Ben’s journey to Scotland in 1618 is an event well 
koown. Its incidents are described by Taylor the Water poet, and b; 


i Drummond of Hawthbornden in his “ Notes of Conversations.” The wri- 


ter of “ The Alchemist” tradged on foot ; and in spite of Taylor’s aseer- 
tion that he found bim a guest at great men’s feasts, and received from 
him civil words and a guinea at parting, it has been doubted whether 
Jonson was well received in Auld Ree Notes tarned 0p by Mr. D. 
Lain, poune the connenne of the Water Poet, and establ sh on a sure 
toundation the very bospitable character of Ben’s on in Edinburgh. 
They occur in the City Treasurer's accounts, and relate to a uet 
eo by the Magistrates of Edinbargh to the English dramatist, to 
the circumstance of his admission as a burgess. On the 26th of Septem- 
ber, 1618, the Dean of Guild is ordered “ to mak Benjamin Jonsoun Ia- 
glisman, barges and gildbrother in communi forma.” On 26th October, 
1618, the Treasurer is ordered to pay to James Ainlie, “late Baillie, twa 
bundreth twentie ane pund sex shillingis four pennyis, debursit be him 
upone the dener maid to Benjamin Jonstoane, conforme to Act maid 
thairanent,” and in the ensaing November the Treasurer enters the above 
sum for “ane banquet made to in Jobnstoune.” From the Dean 
of Guild’s account, it appears that Jonson’s ticket was ornamen- 
ted with unuseal care ; £33 6s, 8d. is charged for Re ge mer 
of Benjamine Jobnstoune’s ticket, been thryes written,” 

ering that Ben bad w: poetical war st the Scots, this is credita- 
ble to Scotch magnanimity. London clapped him in jail, with bis 
friends and fellow-off-nders, Chapman and Marston ; Edinburgh 

him like a king, and save him the freedom of the city.— 


Exrraorprnary Action Acarnst 4 Cuewtst.—At Newcastle an action 
has been brought by a farmer against a chemist at Berwick, to recover 
the value of a flock of 700 sheep, which were poisoned in the early part 
of last summer. The sheep, after being clipped, were dipped in a che- 


fleeces be poison wasbed t 

sheep ate, and they nearly all died. A considerable amount of scientific 
evidence was adduced on both sides. Ultimately the jury retarned 
verdict for the plaintiff—damages, £1400. 
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through a window on the north side (the most unfrequeated part). He 
et vaoeided hieuroit with a of pincers, by which he forced the win- 
dow, and let himself out by rope-ladder to the ground. My impres- 
sion is, tha: he is too mad to be convicted, having been already twice 
confined in an asylum ; but there was much m » nevertheless in all 
thie.— Baron Alderson. 


Hien snp Low m Rossta.—At every step one makes in Russia, one 
Sete. won. Gf cosupindhe: goaspeal on evming tas Mostew or 
’ you an evening in a Moscow or 
Petersburg saloon: you find bere | carpets, gastronomical rari- 
ties ; a bost of servants decked out w -lace embroidery ; the mas- 
ters of the house and their guests richly and elegantly dressed : it is to 
industry that all this splendour, all thie comfort is owing. and every- 
thing seems to prove to you that all that us to the external life 
of the upper classes is as fully developed in Russia as in any of Eu- 
lope. 1 ma however, this brilliant saloon, and proceed to street to 
look for a cabman (istvosichik): this istvos:cbik is a peasant, that is to say, 
a representative of the forces and of the state of agriculture, What a 
wretched object presents itself to your notice! You have before you a 
jade, harnessed with ropes, a poor man clothed with rags. 
This harness and costume, almost always manufactured by the man bim- 
self, evidence the backwardaess of the agricultural class.— The Trade by 
Russia, considered from a European Point of View, by B. A. Kokoreff. 


Kisstre Scexe.—A San Francisco letter, describing the fortnightly 
of the steamer says : “ Then comes a great time, and the hag- 
ging and kissing begin—such gwkward kissing too! random sbote, an 
outrageous wuste of the good things of this life. Sometimes a kiss lights 
on the nose, eye, ear, or is lost in a head of mussed-up hair. A bonnet 
stands no kiud of a chance—it gets smashed on the first movement, and 
by the time a woman has got through and been passed from hand to hand, 
or rather arms to arms, of brothers, cousins, friends and acquaintances, 
she is a pitiable object, and presents the appearance of having gone 
through an Irish row—red eyes. Lair down, bonnet smashed and knocked 
around on one side of the head, shaw] askew, and the geaeral symmetry 
of her figure destroyed by ets stuffed full of donations from friends 
—apples, cakes, ginger-snaps, letters, a little good brandy, magazines, 
novels, and a bottle of milk for the baby.” 


Cvess. 


PROBLEM No. 534. By Cownap Baver. (From the Chess Monthly.) 
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wuirs. 
White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 


Somvtion ro Prosiem No. 533 
Black. 


Whis White. tL 
 Q KtT (best) BD scoveesvone coccee RwK RS 
Hi Boge Bis oS ht he RwQs. 
SB Riwks Anything. 4 KrwQBs Anything. 
4 RwQB5,ch Bike R, & Q, B, or Kt checkmates. 
6. Kt checkmates. 











White (P.) Black (B.) White (P.) _ Black (R.) 
1PwK4 Ké re bj 4 een 
2 KttoK BS Se hg 4 BtksK KtP RtoK Kt 
3 PtwgQse 15 QBtoK Bé SiPRe 
4 BwQBs B Kt 5 ch 16 Q tks KRP tks Kt P ch 
5 PteQB3 P tks 17 KtoR sq R tks R P ch 
6 Castles PtweQB7 18 K tks R wQs 
HB bay ha K KtwK2 19 K tks B tks QB 
8 PtoQR3 BwQRé 20 B tks Q P (a) 
9 PtoQKtrea BwQkKt3s 2 Btks Kt Pech K to Kt 
» gaa? PtKB3 EE by R tks K R ch 
ll Pwo KS BP tas P 23 K to Kt 2 R to Kt ch 
12 K Ke tks P Q Kt tks Kt 4% KtoR3 KttoK B4 

And White resigacd. 


(a) The ending of this game is finely played by Dr. Raphael. 


one very soon forgets.’’—She then solicited from the Government cer- 
tain peca aids, The King promised to do all that lay in bis power. | 
* But,” be , “ Tam a constitutional king. I must inform my mi- 
nisters of your arrival and your requests.” 

Accordingly he held aa interview with M. Casimer Perrier, consulting 
none of the other ministers, and sent him to Queen Hortense, who could 
not meet him without anxiety.—“I kaow, Sir.” she said, upon seeing 
him enter, “ that I have violated the law. You bave a right to arrest 
me ; it wou simple justice.”—* Legal it would be, Madame, bat not 
just,” replied M. Perrier ; and after a brief interview, he offered her the 
assistance of which she stood in need, but which she refused. In the 
mean time, street risings were going forward and approaching the Rue 
de la Paix, where the fugitive Queen resided. On the Sth of May a mul- 
titude encircled the columa in the Place Vendéme, and shouted Long 
live the Emperor ! a rumour was circulated that Privce Louis had been 
seen in the equare! M. Casimir Perrier then went to inform the Queea 
Hortense that her stay must not be prolon She quitted Paris, with 
ber son, for England, unknown to the public, under the protection of 
that King whom her friends were seeking to overthrow. lu dae course 
she received, through the medium of M. de Talleyrand, passports ena- 
bling her to traverse France and make ber way into Switzerland, where 
- = z = = Some — the nies ones = 
v , April 8, 1831, the King, upou the saggestion of M. Casimir Per- 
rier, ordered the statue of the Emp Napoleon to be replaced on the 
column in the Place Vendéme ; and, a few months later—on the 13th of 
September—the Chamber of Deputies sent up to the Mivister those peti- 
tions which demanded that the Emperor’s ashes should be reclaimed 
from England, and interred beneath the ecolamn.—Guizot's Memoirs. 











COUNTRY RESIDENCE, FOR SALE, OR TO LET. 
FR SALE, OR TO BE LET FURNISHED, FOR A TERM OF TEARS A “OTTAGE 
on the East bank of the Hu verdale, two miles South of Youkers, and io the 





2 are 
for a summer or winter residence. The grounds are 35¢ acres in extent, prettily 
out and planted, and having an abundant garden. There is 4 four stall stable, double 
. . , &°.—The healthiness the locality, the easy access to the 
urpassed beauty of the view, combine to reader this situation a very desir. 

abie one — Apply, personally, or by lever, to the Editor of this journal. 


A COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
WITH RARE SURROUNDINGS. 


A* OPPORTUNITY I8 AFFORDED TO ANY GENTLEMAN WISHING TO POSSESS A 
Contry Residence with wousual attractions, and with all the advautages of many years 
cuitare and improv. 











NEW ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK 
PREPARED FOR THE SPRING TRADB 
F. DERBY & COMPANY 


LATE OF PARE PLACE, 


SROOND STREET BELOW Canal STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLosE TO BROADWAY. 


EING MUCH MORE CONVENI AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMINES 

Bin formerly better for the display of their Merchandise, 

Fe sense Orta o SATA Set ae hs CSOT Sh onsne ortamame 

MENT IN TORE, if not in the Worl receiving from nad - 
MESSRS. BARLOW 


BARLOW, PAYNE & ©0., 

oy, steamers and Vessels, enue out fn J ae le novelty for GENTLE 
EN’S DRESS, and will be found, for BTY 4 

best house for BOONOMY In the United @tate tw SUAMITY std PRICE, the 





PASHIONABLE TAILORING, 
NO. 675 BROADWAY, (LA FARGE HOUSE.) 
CHANDLER SMITH 


Invites attention to his Recent I of 
FALL AND WINT&R FABRICS, FOR GENTLEMEN’S GARMENTS, 
COMPRISING THR 
mae actentie - ate of Coatings, Pantaloon Stuffs, V estings, de. 
ve measures, can rely upon ha their Garments made most 
= ob and the workmanship neatly and thoroughly es “Oa 
YUU1THS’ GARMENTS ALSO MADE TO ORDER. 


OCEAN HOUSE, NEWPORT, R. I. 
RS. KERNER & BIRCH HAVE MUUH PLEASURE IN INFORMING THEIR 
pumerous friends and the pueks penareuy, Ubal, encouraged by the success that has 


atiended their efforts as 
Clarendon Hotel, New York, 
And in accordance with the desire of many of their patrons, that they should take a Summer 


House, asa 
Branch of their City Hotel, 
They have taken a lease of the 


Ocean House, at Newport, R. I., 
And intend to keep it as a first-class Bummer resort. The house has been -horoughipaes 
aod ied. a quantity of new furniture added, and the establishment pat in exeel- 

nerten. ap weap cnntuass on ho mow Choice be nae ae 
‘ country, assisted by cumpetent artists, every deparimeat caref 
tended nod arram with a view to tne superior pen bey fp 7 

Mesars. KEKNER & BIRCH take this opportunity of thanking their numerous friends 
for the liberal with which the!r endeavours have been rewarded, hope 
their new enterprise will meet with the success that has ‘aliberio been oo vereliy weewewas 





Ovean House will be opened on the 1h of June, a plan of which can be seen 
Clarendos Hoie!, New York, Srhore applications fer apnatinsate witl be Taubes Z 


wo. 
P.8.—There will be no Public Bar on the premires. 





is within an hour of ‘he City by rail, and by either of two roads is le, at 
almost any hour of the da: affording ths gentlesnan t or leisare every advantage 
< en =. cae eeenen eremeone, bess ' a? Lye ang region Sr, 
y. affording ev for boating , &3 weil as driving, shoot , &e. 

The mansion is tb <a serie neat ina wa a anee There ure two 
Room, Lib. iMiard Room on the first floor, sur- 
above extensive land- 





fruits. Several seres are ve ne. 

th the choicest varieties, All the pew kinds of hardy G 
—" a] profasi Orchards are exeusive. 
me. 


Baad g ped awry ony Lay atner lp atraariialeremiate i ee aoe os ba iegin ds 
ranged in exclusion the 


mansion. 
A portion of the grounds might he sabdivided into several sites for villa residences, h«ving 
prospee 4, without invading the retirement and integrity of the present 


The place wil! be sold much be:ow its real value, and the terms of purchase made easy. 
The owner leaves it with the view of spending some time in foreiga travel, aud will give pos- 
session immed) 


ately. 
of choice stock, Horses, Carriages, Wagons, farm ‘ements—farniture 
(im good order, &c.), may be lac uted im the purchase. = 


saben apply 
HOM Woke an, No. 3 Pine St. 


PINE ESTATE FOR SALE. 
HE ESTATE OCCUPYING THE COMMANDING PROMONTORY AT THE HEAD 
, Jast above en ree. en the 
now \ 








WILL BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 

MESSKS. NORTON, HOGGAKRT & THIST, 
TION MART, LONDON, ON FRIDAY, THE Wh OF JUN, ar 

ae vs TWELVE O'CLOCK. m oe 
alars ans may be bad at the Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool ; the Palatine Hotel, Man- 

PerieteT ioaseerast Sane Rooms, Brine the 's Hotel, ; the 
Hotel, Edinburgh ; of Messrs Herrisoa & Finch, feat Reged aoe wt the Mart ; and 
of Messrs. Norton, Hoggart & Trist, 62 Old Broad Street, \e 


w AVAR ESTATE, tn Venezacia, South America, com- 

ricu and valuable copper mines of Arua, aad [ &@ principality avout 

fifty miles im length, and from twenty to thirty miles in elevea huadred and 

fifty square miles, or seven red and thirty-six thousand the greater part covered 

with forests. ° most valuable woods, coasistiag of mahogany, , Vera aod guayscan. 
ond t9e epesien 0 Nan em vie a ee ee el een oan from 
aod bouse rents, at rate of ove dollar per almud (eqaal to two acres), and for each 
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A Porstep Retaciation.—An amus'ng story is told in the article on 
Alphonse Karr. It will be found, we should add, in greater detail i 
author’s famous recweil of the stinging periodical, com- 


ladstad oo be going Set, nnd Karr presently felt Mami stabbed In the 
t part, 
room with the following ption :-— ” 


deme Losith Oslen ebe fine tedly' retaliated on Karr for his 
y oa wi 
Ew called La Jeunesse de oo. 
Lous Naponzon w Paris mw 1831.—In April 1831, a few weeks after 
the accession of M. Casimir Perrier to power, and while insurrection still 


lingering storm, Qaeen Hortense suddenly arri 
Lele Beeagerte Sep aasecaping Gon Mall. ates dee tak oe 
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THE ASTOR HOUSE RESTAURANT, 
USDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
JAMES S&S. PARKER, 
is now open for the reception of Geests and visitors from 6 A.M. to7 P.M 
EVERY LUXURY OF THE SEASON 
will be found at this E: one desiring a hasty mea! can be suppiied at 
unter, moment's notice, & cholee 
aurttieeews BOUPB AND V 
THE COAT ROOM, UMBRELLA DEPOSITORY, 
and all parte of the Hotel, are al ible to those fr the R 
THE ASTOR HOUSE GENERAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE, 
for tep years past established in this house, is located at the righthand entrance (to the Res 
Office hours from 8 A.M. to 9 P.M. week days ; Sundays, from 6to 8 P.M. 
Messages sent to all paris of the country. 
LETTER-BOX FOR THE U. 8. MAIL, 


or 
crry i VERY, 
in cemneciion with this office, and 
POSTAGE STAMPS BOLD. 











J. W- MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 


[D, WAL Worts, ay and Counselor at Law, Natehes, Mies, 





R. RICHARDSON, Attorney and Counsellor, Covington, Ky. 





JEWELERY, &c. 


B. W. BURR, 
MANUFACTURING JEWELER, NO. 573 BROADWAY. 
(OPPOSITE THE HOTEL). 





METROPOLITAN 
OFFERS TO THE PUBLIC BIB 


and Elegant Assortment of Fine Paris Styles of 


STERLING SILVER WARE OF A TRUE STANDARD. 
THE CELEBRATED N ‘ATCHES eneny: Seapest, Bs? 
MIEERS of te Gay, ond #0 PR ORNT. Lene IN PRICK aa 


BALL, BLACE & CoO., 
. or 


AND 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, DIAMONDS, WATCHES JEW- 
ELRY, &C. 
SIGN OF THE GOLDEN EAGLE, 
NO. 247 BROADWAY, 
SOCTH CORNER OF MURRAY STRERT, OFTOSITE THE CITT HALt. 
NEW YORK. 


Constantly on hand a very large assortment of 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, DIAMONDS, 
RUBLES, EMERALDS, PEARLS, 

AND UNSET STONES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Rich Jewelry, Watches, Clocks, Paris Bronzes, &c., 
TOGETHER WITH 4 GREAT VARIETY OF 
RICH FANCY GOODS 
Of Bvery Description. 








WATCHES, JEWELRY, AND SILVER WARE 
T. B. BYNNER & Co., 175 Broedway, N. Y¥. 
sup 


MANCVACTURERS, IMPORTERS, DEALERS IX 
ALL KINDS OF JEWELEY AND SILVER WARK. 
Orders section of the country or the Provinces, Particular 
S Le Poceaed! with Sliver Wana 
2 BE NEW YORK LOOKING.GLASS AND 
ORNAMENTAL FRAME FACTORY, 
434 BROOME STREKT, NEW YORK, 


(4 PEW DOOkS East OF BROADWAY.) 
L3 GLASS AND PICTURE FRAMES, WINDOW CORNICES, GIL? TAgL Ey 
and other articles in Gold and F w 


imporcers of Looking-Glage Pyates, 


Ba And Geueral 











— 


ENTIRELY NEW. 
VES’ P SLEEVE BUTTONS AND SHU 'DS.—THEY ta md 
Wa eltee ole, oo tat the GOLD and wi. Vie oa iNUpauroRY ct 
JOMN M. GIFY 
57 Vesey Street, Now York. 











AND PLANTS. 
PARsONs & CO. ARE HOW SENDING OUT FROM THEIR NURSERY AT FLUSH 
ing, - 
FRUIT 


AND ORNAMENTAL EVERGREESS, 
FLOWERING, SHRUBS, ROSES AND GREEN.HOUSE PLANTS, 
and of thrifty, 
tu tureitved én applicslos &: No 179 Broadway, and goods delivered at Fal- 








the Wate: pty ene iF oranchen sa Mogilah ener, 











See en eel ee Ne | a, 
SL an jov to 
Count @’Hosdetet, a royal ald de-camp, whom the bed long knows, aoa | C.”: stairs ea original coer prevente Malt fultng, prommen Yhe growin emis 
whom she to acquaint the King with her position, and the circum. | ‘ever, Endru, uebing. aod pimples on the head, narysipelaa it makes bair 
stances whieh bad broaght her to Parie. The King received ber pri- | bauesor8i” tmait voles for laiamed ¢yon sven, careche, and burws,on'y geeaia. It 
vately, at the Royal, in the ts occupied by the Count | sot like scharm. Try it! Prepared by ¥. G. Ford, No. 102 Fulion Stree:, N ¢ 
‘aes eocthon postal gary He Majesty, came to meet her ; the in- Hewes a a a eas wee wir 
terview was although not very comfortable ; the room con- | ‘2 observe tbe water mark. Holloway. Now York wad parenphrg tine tterbial 
tained only a bed, @ table, and two chairs. The Qaeen and Queen Hor- | “soli arches no. b) Malien Lane. New York, and by all Draggists. 
fears pat on te ned, soe as “ Adelaide on the two chairs; | Price 2, €e., and $1 per box or 
Count : to prevent person from en- OMAN EYE BALSAM.— te 
uninvited. The esbicited the teest lively inter- R stra agy ibe afd fener prea monte sed cig pues 
: “She asked for au td carcaness diaposition to etiagh to eel! nomours fren all parte of the DOGVE of 
to retura to Fraoce, at least to the watersiof Vichv.—“ Vichy! yes,” said perce of wrafaious habia are ii 0 py sataeen of Soo er ents, comes 
the King, “ forthe benefit of your health. It will be very na { Saisam Cobh FE, all cases Une earlier tue remedy is applied 
taral ; you can prolong your sojoura, or ean go and retarn ; you the better. 





—N. ¥. EVANGELIST, 
—M. ¥. TRIBUNE, 


object desired.”—HOME JOURNAL. 
“ foremost among modern inventions.”—W4sHINGTON LNTEL- 
“Cool, compact, durable, portable, cheap, cleanly, and delight 
fal.”—KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 
It is precisely the article wanted.”—MEROANTILE TIMES. 





ELLIPTIC SPRING BED may be procured of first class dealers thr 
gun, eye pe wpe te Ketail price, from 96 10, 96,00; neserd t 
w width. Fy information 
a 
Broadway, Tork, 

ALL ASD ORB <The Sroctent Laser? somos with Beone- 
C . The PATKAT NEAL BLAS (iL Brian 420M, manulaciured 
Ulu FOC Be Canal tires He eas hurug coed this Bod sould be ieameed toee’ 
ecbange it for acy . 

Don’t fail to eal! and see it. 


285 CANAL STREET, Four Doors Kast of Broadway. 


RICHES COULD NOT SAVE HIM! 
HH Wontoey goxous. COULD OT SAYRE 





ig Se SSPeD Amd TonEED 
bed, stricken dowa died , bis 
wife onl ehilaste wore left desolaie one uluse. phy! Youll thep hed cary 
eee i ere bTEINT Ribs, Xo. 

procared & bottle of thuse Cana the man might have been 


B 
Are Rind wel, win bie family rejotclog arouad hum, ‘The ** BITr ” are the 
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INSURANCE. 








SECURITY 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
ALL WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 


JOSEPH WALKER, President. 


THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 

DIRECTORS. 
RiousarpP. Baurr, Wx, Dewnisrocy, 
S. T. Vavewrine, Eow’p. W. Contes, 
Joun R. Wresss, Wau, Brevsatt, Jr., 
Rost. L. Murmar, Serra Lawrence, 
Ww. Aten Burien, Jos. Lawnences, 


Josurn Watxen, 
Joun Hatser, 
Rosser L. Case, 
Wa. H. Huser, 
Epwanp Wiuters, 


Joun D. Warnes, L. B. Wreas, Saut. ©. Paxson, 
Epwaxp Meeairt, Joum Aue, D. Cnouweri, 
Haewer Bannow, Waaise F. Morr, B. J. Donne, 


‘Rew anv Haicnr, Eowanp Woop, 


Guoner H. Beren, 
Eowarp Caomwe., 
Grores B. Gainneiu, 
Tuomas J. Owen, 
Ayrtaony P. Francia. 
Samus. D. Bancocx, 
Jowatuax Ope, 
Rosset Bowss. 





MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION 18 INVIT¥YD TO THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 


OFFERED BY THE 


SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


The amount of Capital, over $1,300,000, 
+ Risks taken at the lowest rates 
The Profits divided aananlly among the insured. 


The Company having its large Capital secured and invested, the MUTUAL relates 
caly to the division of Profits. No obligation i= required of the assured beyond the payment 
of the act onsl Policy- 


ual Premiom , hence mo resp: 





ty can attach to the 


A DIVIDEND of 25 cent, to the Policy holders has just been declared, out of 
WET FS0,800 added to the Uapital 


fhe of the last year, 
' TRUSTEES. 


feos. anvent, Peren Pores, Cnas. H. Mansnat, 
AGUE. Scavvi. Livineston, Heaney A. Cort, 
o 


Bows Bartierr, 
Extas Posvert, 


Sete Je, os ur, osern Foutxe,Jr, Gsrores G. Hosson, 
Macy. Awstuony B.Neuson, Jacos R. Nevivs, U. A. Mow 

2 Miss. ALFRED Seton, Jos. Gausann, Jr Percy R. Pres, 

G. Wurre’r. Guay, Wa. H. Newman, P. Srescnan, CHARLES STRECKER, 
fan's. L. Miroums, J. B. Onativia, Avex. M. Laweence, Sauce. M, Fox, 
Preo'c.G. Fostza, Simon de Visean, Joun A. Ise.ix, 


SON, President. 


JOHN WHITEHEAD, Secretary. 
New York, November 1, 1658. 


A, B. NETL 
ALFRED SETON, Vice-President. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, January 24th, 1859. 


hae TRUSTERS, IN CONFORMITY WITH THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, 
submit the following Statement of its affairs on the 3.at December, 1868 :-— 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, from Ist January, 1458 to 3ist De- 


Total Amoant of Marine Premiams....... «6.6.6.6. s0ceeeee 


evqvecsed $3,712,632 65 
sebdbece 1,178,160 40 


veove - $4,890,793 06 


Ne Policies have heen issued Life Risks ; nor Fire Risks dis- 
apon upon Fi 


with Marine Risks. 














Premiums marked Off from ist January, 1858, to ist December, 1858... 3,494,614 20 
Rccaiel during the same period... - - 1,908,638 11 
Gicvaras of Oromia ena Kapenses.. oe xy} td 
The Company have the following Assets, viz -— 
Stocks of the United States, of the State of New York, of New York Cit 
"Bi.290,084 50 
wr by Stocks, Bonds and Mortgages and otherwi ° 20 00 





Dividends on Stocks, Interest on Bonds and M. 
notes, re-iasuracce and other claims 
2 snoupngennenn ~ 

Premium Notes 

Oash ia Bank 


and Bills Receivable ... 


their legal 


Six eent. interest om the outstanding certificates of profits will be paid to the 
therect, or ir represenptati 


holders 
wes, om and alter Tuesday, the First day of February 


reserving OVER TWO MILLTON DOLLARS of profits, the outstanding certificates 
1856 reteemed and tot thereof, 


After 
# tseue of and of 1857, will be 


paid to the . 
Seeeeenistives. on and efter Tneaday, the First day of February next, from whieh 
thereon will cease. The corUAsatee to be produced as the time of payment, 


CENT. A yey wal ensued piowtunns of ip Come 


A of FORTY P 
), tor Oe zeae ending 3ist 
Pucsday, First day of February 


per. K tor which certificates will be issued on and 
nex 


The oo te Compane, eocerieinet Grom Re te uly, 1003, to Ro bt 
Ch a ‘or which certificates were . amount to..... $7 655 310 
Additional prufiis lat January, 1868, to lst January, 1859.... . Bi ,Se0,000 








Total ptofite for 16K Years..... 6. ...cccceeeecenee eeeseseeeereseeees $9,015,310 

The certificates previous to | and 50 per cent. of the issue of that 
Ses Se werededeabdccdubeboboteotete Year 95,878,730 
Net Earnings ing with the Company, on ist January, 1809........... $3,134,580 


By Order of the Board, 


W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 





bd TRUSTEES. 
Joun D. Jowns. P. A. Hareovs, Josnya J. Henn. Wutias Woop. 
Ouaates Dennis. Meven Gana. Geonce G. Hossow. J Hawny Boner 
W. i. Hf, Moons. Fowaro ll Guinan. Davin Lane. Coane. Guinn ei. 
As AY CROOKS. James Haw Hevay 0. Kaew 
Henar Corr. Korat Puerrs . now, Je Warts Suerman 
C. Pwmersour Cates Bansrow. Tiewey K. R. 
ais. A. H. Pusor a. P BE. B. Monean 
‘« 8. Wermone. Leva. & Scanez. Wun BE. Doves. hk. J. Howiann. 
| ny H. Russe. janer 3 they. an a Bess Rangoon. 
mi. HOLBRooK. anien &. MILLER. ATLLARD, couse Wesrnar. 
Rosset 0. Gooouves. 8. T Nico. 
JOHN D, JONES, President. 
Pars DENNIS, View President. 
4 MOORKE, 24 Vice President. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


108 BROADWAY, 


CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Came Cmpitad. on. ccc wenn eewenweee 


THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED B 


pent a ae continues to insure all kinds 


buildings, ships in 


with the secuxity of the insurers and 





of person- 


and their cargoes, oa terms as low as are 
the insured. 


JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 


Joxuru ome = aed oom. Jr., 
Laon PLEBY, LLER, 
Paso’: fi. Wi ‘ Cuaaces L. Voss, 
Wasiam K. . Wanrnen Dexano, Jr., 
Moana Ts anny V. 


Pawra, Panisn, 
Gueraves A. Conover, Bowes RK. Molivarns, 
EDWARD 


Gruserr 8. Berceuan, 
Joun C. Henpeason, 
Lorrain Freeman, 
Epwarp Macompss, 

H arson B. Case, 
Joszra B. Vanxum, Jr., Cannes BE. Arriesy, 
Jas, Lon. Gaauam, Jr, Sanur. D. Baaprop, Jr., 


A. STANSBURY, Secretary, 


ROBERT ©. RATHBONE, Assist. Sec’y. 





FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 


Ofice, 76 Wall Street. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 


22,000,000 STERLING. OR $10,000,000, 
us, $3,000,000, 


Paid up Capita ant Surp) 


4 SPECIAL FUE or $250,000 ZELD IN NEW YORK, 


O MEET LOSS. 


Losses adjusted in New York, and 
fn ebettion to ths Fire Baninens, this Company Ue pretend os araneact 
LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


Adam Norrie, James McCall, Richard Irvin. 
Wm. yal Phelps, Adam Norrie, 
‘Thos. . Benj. B. Sherman, Francis y, 
W. Butler Dancan, Henry L. Routh, Henry Eyre. 

Henry A. Smythe, Moke. 














“"TNSURANCE. 


UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

OF LONDON. 
U. S&S. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL, £%,000,000 STERLING. 


A BPECIAL FUND OF $150,500 
Is held by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Polley Holders, in agoordance with the 
law of the State. 


Lonses adjusted in New Yu.4 and promptly paid, without reference to London. 


NEW YORK TRIGTEES. 
Cares O. Haaren, President Manhattan Bank. 
Scnvvier Rarclay 











Lrvinestow, Fir & Livingston 
Warts Sagemas, “ Dunean, Sherman, & Co. 
NEW YORK DIRECTORS. 
wy ~ Benson, 5 New Street. pe =. ty jay prowess & Co. 
. ‘OpMINGTON, firm of Coddington mJ. A. Mumronp, Pearl 
Stcas K. Evenert. frm of Everett & Brown. J. De Peystex Oopen, 35 William Street. 


James Harrer, firm of Harper & Brothers. Josxrn Stvakt, firm of J. & J. Stuart & Co. 
firm of Hawkins, Logan 4 Co. E. D. rescue, firm of Dayton, &Co. 

01 Besjamin M. Wartiocs, firm of B. M. 4 EA. 

of Naylor 4 Co. Whirloek & Co, 

wer threst. Jzaeuus Wise, firm of Wilbur & Co. 


GEORGE ADLARD, Manager and General Agent. 
58 Wall Street, New York. 





JANUARY, 1859. 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, No. 18 WALL STREET. 

STOCK CAPITAL, (all paid in, and securely invested,). $500,000,00 
Assets, January 1, 1859,...........00.0c-rcee serene rene ceerenees 835.227,59 
ia enin cctcn ade ieeviete o00se+sc<2eteitebchdied tt badaied 16,745.71 


Insures Buildings, Merchandise, Household Furniture, Rents, Leases, ani other Ineurable Pro. 
perty, at the rates charged by other solvent Institutions. 





83> Tuxee-rovrrns of the net profits of the business of this Company are divided annu- 
ally to bolders of its policies, in bearing interest. and sach ita carefully invested 
for the additional Crt ie insured. un'il the fand thus accamalated shall have reached 
tl t 
od an 





tbe Barty will bs eoeenen rapidly and a conan teadaigseiaadmaeaet tareatien: 
to the ex! - 

holders exceed the sum of 000. i; 

Firat Annual Division to Policy-Tolders, declared July Mh, VBE... .... 60.00.00 BBM per cent. 

Second ° r ® July Sth, 1858,. - 50 ” 

Third ® « will be declared July, WBI,.........-. 006 


H. H. LAMPORT, Secretary. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
AGENCY, No. lt WALL STREET. 


ACCUMULATED FUND, January 1, 1869... “aaa Soe 83: 
to pl Sl. 
Sinor'se7 a6: 


10%8 
DIVIDENDS PAID, to “ teaades 
AMONG, THE MANY ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY 18 COMPANY. ARE :—THE 
ROUR A LARGR ACCUMULATION, ANNUAL declaration of Dividends, 
SOVVERT aaieIW sxeroenm= = mee 5 omer aue rae coat oo 
ae regpectnses, and Ap) WITHOUT CHARGE, on calling at 
: ‘ JOS. L. & J. P. LORD, Agents. 





















INSURANCE, — 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, Ill BROADWAV. 
INLAND 


———— Sores ne es 





ASSETS, 
HIS COMPANY CONTINUES TO DO AN EXCL) 
nzet sod hag rtnrnnd 1 dara out he pr oe Year ivan 
te ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM,LECONEY, Vice President, 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Sceretary. ; 


LIFE INSURANCE 
BRITIS# COMMERCIAL COmpan ¥, 


APITAL (WITH ACCUMULATIONS) $5,500,000. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR CROSS 
the AUantic. Half loan. 
ing Premiums may remain on Losses Promptly paid. Cali 


Office—65 Wall Street. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT, Actuary. 


FINANCIAL. 


oa see 
A 0 N 
FFER FOR “se — Ww oF 
A BILLS ON THE UNION BANK O . TEE 
O Bank of Montreal and its Branches in Canada, pay + 5 pg so - hy = 
a issued, Sterling Exchange, and Notesp and Drafis, payable in Canads pur. 











REMITTANCES. 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BANK OF LIVERPUOL. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland. 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO BUTT, FROM Q1 UPWARD. 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE IN 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
IRELAND, or WALES. 
Issued by 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 
JOHN MUNROB @ CO., 


AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 6 RUB DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
RANT 
G - A ae mae LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THR PRINCIPAL TOWNS 


FRANC! HOLLAND, FORTUGA GERMANY. 

GREAT ALN, 5 

IRELAND, Sra, Fw ITZRALAND RUBIA 
ON 

CONSTANTINOPL! AIRO 

&c., Sc. . . 


ATHENS, nt 
in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 


ALEXANDRIA, 
WELLS, F & co. 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA & EXCHANGE Co, 
ISPATCH AN ~- ; = 
LANDS, by the Mall freamore of the Oib cad SAE of cee eh, Poe SANDWICH IB 


Exchange on Califoruia, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands for sale at al] times. 











OFFICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 40 WALL STREET, 
New York, March 16, 1859. 


TRIENNIAL DIVIDEND. 


OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY DECLARED A DIVIDEND 

A*D A HALF per cent. on premiams ane an addi- 
®-TENTH per cent. to the amount of al! previous dividends, 
division of profits on Policies ia force to the 4th March, 1859, paya- 
ma insured become due. 


TRIENNIAL BALANCE SHEET. 


zd 


s 
4 


Tmtereet BOCTOC. «06.5 6 cee sete nn nee conse: sehen teenie eee ne ee reece eenmeeebecee 9,168 


Estse 
eae 
SeResesas 


- 
S 5; 
os & 


isa 
2esa3 2 





Stes 





B. Wruas B. Bounzs, 
Lotuer Bravia. ©. Doaenvs, acoN . CORNING, 
James SoYDAM F. Waetiweicut, FrascisT Lequser, Joun 0. Batowrs, 
James Mansu. Wusos G. Hurt, ad vy Epwarp Mistvax, 

. Creo, dD. H.arsonpn, Caances BE bn, Lecien 0. Coman, 
Isaac A. Storm, . R. Vermnre, Custos Giisert, Aveustus H. Wagp, 
Joun A Loquess, Wasau Tooker, le F 
Josiaa Rica, Smernead Kyarr, 





N. G. DE GROOT, Actuary. JOHN EADIE, Secretary. 


JAMES W. G. CLEMENTS, M.D.. Metical Examiner. 
GORGE P. CAMMANN, M.D., Consulting Physician. 
J. B. GATES, General Agent. 


ATNA 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 


HARTFORD. 
INCORPORATED IN 1819.—-CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL PAID IN, $1,000,000. 
SURPLUS JANUARY 1, 1859, $750,000. 

DI 





Thomas K. Brace, Mather, Gustavus F. Davis, 
Samael Tudor, Edwin G. Ripley, Drayton Hillyer, 
Jo-eph Charch, Samuel 8. “t Thomas A. Alexander 
Robert Buell, Heory Z. Pratt, Walter Keney, 
Ebenezer Flower, A Dunbam H. Brainard. 
Bliphalet A. Bulkeley, William P. Tuttle 


Tuomas K. Brace, Juwr., Secretary. 
OFFICE OF NEW YORK AGENCY, 
No. 63 WALL STREET. 
JAMES A ALEXANDER, Agent 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 











DUNCAN, qummuax & CO, 
AWKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND wassau STREBTS, NEW YORK 
. 
Circular Notes and Letters of C for Travellers, 
‘available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPR, CHINA, ao. 





BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NC. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, availabdie in any part of the world. 


ym ent yb WHERE THE 
ATa iL 
_ —< P 5—- 8, 4 +-! 





ERR” fxn w wim mee, ow tre 





AUGUST BELMONT 
No. 76 BEAVER STREET, N. Y., 
ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
For the Use of Travellers: 





BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
imwae Basa oF Cu4aiesTon Bills on the 


BANK OF 
a— of One Feeef Sates and towards, payebio st Gay of the Banks tn Remsase, tna 


i 
: 
3 
E 


pty dF - tor Of industrious habits and small 
soaks, to sogeire 6 oomiortable ‘in a fow years.—Chiengo ia bow thee 


purchasers, 
THE PRICES ARE F ‘MS6 TO $30; INTEREST ONLYS PERCENT TWENTY PER 
pe eh yl te imgroes Unstend 
Lmpetna! Surveyors The STi examine ana Vata, Ye 
A FS PRS 


| 
| 
| 
| 











MOTHERS! 
MOTHERSIt! 


The Medical Examiner is daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2) P*., 4... 15 cedar Street, New York. Sold by druggists throughout the world. 








o'clock, P. M. 
3 ess a we mate ot ue | FRc Sie Seas, OMRON, 
camptrlrfte Sate of New Seer tee tes ends of at Petey astouee GEREN, or! tah Soret 
en ae HABICHT. = W. YOUNG & CO, PROPRIETORS, 
$B Houpuoowe, {General Agents. | [5 Sian] =: e 











